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THE CONCERT OF THE FUTURE. 


THE termination of the only successful Promenade 
concert season held for years may suggest many things : 
to certain well-meaning but foolishly-acting people an 
attack on the Queen’s Hall licence; to others, the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to Mr. Robert Newman ; to 
others, again, the advisability of playing no music what- 
ever save Wagner’s at all concerts for ten years to come. 
We admit that none of these things suggest or recom- 
mend themselves to us. We know, as well as anyone, 
what the Promenade concerts used to be in the old days 
at Covent Garden. But we have visited and carefully 
inspected Queen’s Hall on “ Classical” nights and “ Popu- 
lar” nights during this last series, and we contend that, 
in spite of the distasteful word “ Promenade,” and in 
spite of the promenade itself, these concerts have been 
as thoroughly respectable as (say) a Richter or a Mottl 
concert, though there may not have been so many persons 
of high social position there. The absence of persons of 
social position can only mean they were out of town ; for 
on a few nights some who were in town might be seen 
there smoking the insidious cigarette or the pipe of 
peace. This year’s Promenades have not entirely de- 
pended upon the unique exertions of Mr. Robert New- 
man. We should be the last to underrate that gentleman, 
and we cheerfully concede that his arrangements were 
worthy of all admiration; but admirable arrangements 
alone will not make a series of concerts successful. Nor 
has Wagner’s music been the only “draw.” Beethoven 
nights and Schubert nights, as well as Wagner nights, 
have been crowded. And we think the one thing the 
Promenade concerts and their success may reasonably 
suggest is that whosoever wishes to make his fortune has 
now an opportunity of so doing by giving concerts which 
have three of the attributes of the Promenades: their 
cheapness, their free-and-easiness, and their high quality. 
And since high quality by itself has been tried—tried and 
found wanting, from a commercial point of view—it 
appears obvious that wh&t we want is cheapness and free- 
and-easiness, and of these we place the last first in 
importance. 

What is the main difference that catches the eye 
between a concert in England, where concerts are, as 
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a rule, unsuccessful, and a concert in Germany, where 
they are, as a rule, more successful? Chiefly that at 
a German concert there is none of that stiffness, that 
solemnity and drowsiness, which make the average 
English concert duller than a funeral. An English 
audience does not enter the hall prepared to be de- 
lighted ; it goes with a frown on its countenance, and has 
to be conquered by the artist who is on trial. “Trial”: 
that is the word. We regard every artist as on his trial ; 
and we allow him no favour until we have made up our 
minds about him, delivered our verdict, and seen sentence 
passed in to-morrow’s morning papers. Then indeed he 
may sing or play as badly as he pleases for the rest of his 
life, and we shall never grumble ; he has been found not 
guilty, and we are not so unconstitutional as to try him 
over again unless there is a great deal of fresh evidence. 
And even when we do try him again, a good character for 
some years, past services to art, etc., count for so much 
that he is rarely, or we may safely say never, found 
guilty. This notion, then, of a concert as a trial by jury, 
this stiffness, solemnity, and sleepiness we must try to 
get rid of ; and we never shall get rid of them so long as 
we regard concerts as “ functions” and concert-going as 
a duty, and go to concerts clothed in our finest apparel, 
sit down with a defiant air, hold tight to our seats (having 
paid for them) until we leave, speak only to our friends, 
and glower at anyone who treads on our toes or puts an 
unlucky foot on the train of our wife’s dress, resent a 
pleasant look or the offer of a programme as a deadly 
insult, and refuse to tell a lady the position of her seat 
lest (as we think in our snobbishness) we should be 
mistaken for an attendant. We always get sleepy at a 
concert because we regard it as a duty to sit it out; 
and everyone knows it is as hard to keep from sleep 
when we feel we mustn’t, as it is to go to sleep when we 
know we should. The consequence is that we don’t go 
to more concerts than we can help; and, in turn, the 
consequence of this is that concert-giving is as precarious 
a mode of earning a livelihood as picking pockets, or more 
so. If only we could shake off that stiffness; if only 
some bold entrepreneur would hire a host of attendants 
to go round-and tickle us all and make us laugh, and so 
melt the ice in which we are all frozen ! 

That, however, is very unlikely, and, moreover, it 
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someone will follow our advice, it need not be resorted to. 
The ‘Promenade ‘concerts point to the Concert of the 
Future. Let some enterprising agent engage Queen’s Hall 
for a certain number of nights, ‘hire Richter or Mottl and 
a good orchestra, clear the ground floor of most of the 
seats, set at Newman’s ferns and fountain (but let this 
fall more softly, we pray), charge one shilling for admit- 
tance td.that part of the. house, half-a-crown to the first 
circle, and eighteenpence to the gallery, play thoroughly 
good programmes, and we will stake our reputation as 
prophets that the most successful concerts ever given in 
London will result, and the success will be pecuniary as 
well as artistic. Moreover, the Concert of the Future 

ill have been thus created. Within ten years the old 
type of concerts, with its rows of sulky people in their 
best clothes, would be almost forgotten, and aged critics 
would write their reminiscences of them as curious 
old-world phenomena worthy of being recalled. We 
should go to ten times as many concerts as we attend 
now, for we should not have to hurry through our dinner, 
dress in haste, and rush off in a bad temper, as we 
do to-day : in fact, that same contrariness of humanity 
which makes us sleepy when we want to keep awake, 
and keeps us from concerts when we know we ought 
to go, would drive us there in shoals when we feel that 
we need not go unless we like. We would go, we would 
walk about, we would go into the corridor and chat to 
our friends when we felt a little tired or didn’t care to 
hear certain pieces, and what we did hear we should 
thoroughly enjoy. And the fact that we enjoyed some- 
thing there is the thing that would fetch crowds of people 
to the Concerts of the Future, and make them in every way 
more useful affairs than the Concerts of the Present. There 
is only one point on which differences of opinion may 
occur, and that is, Should smoking be allowed? In the 
interests of the many who do not smoke, we submit that 
it should not—not, at any rate, in the concert-room ; but 
there is no reason why a spacious smoking-room should 
not be provided within hearing of the music. 








MR. SHEDLOCK ON THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.* 


By EBENEZER PROUT, MUS.D. 


To the earnest student the growth and development of 
the various musical forms will always be a subject of 
deep interest. There is not one of them which can be 
said to be the invention of any particular composer, 
though that with which I have to deal in this article is 
sometimes erroneously attributed to Emanuel Bach or 
Haydn. As a matter of fact, we can trace in each form 
the process of gradual development, mostly from very 
simple beginnings ; and in none is this more distinctly 
the case than in the sonata. Until now, however, the 
literature of the subject, in English at least, has been not 
only small in amount, but to the average student, not easy 
of access. The masterly article on the history of the 
sonata by Dr. Hubert Parry is only to be seen in Grove’s 
costly “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians”; a less exhaus- 
tive but good summary is also to be found in the article 
“* Sonata” in Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary ; but beyond 
this I know of hardly anything in our language, though 
much useful knowledge on the subject may be incident- 
ally gleaned from such books as the Musical Histories of 
Professor Ritter and the late Sir George Macfarren. The 
present volume, therefore, fills a niche in musical litera- 


* “The Pianoforte Sonata: its Origin and Development.” By J. S, 
Shedlock. © (Methuen.) 





ture not- previously occupied, and it will doubtless be 
heartily welcomed by students, 

The name of Mr. Shedlock will be so well known to 
most of our readers, that a few words will suffice as to his 
qualifications for the onerous duty he has undertaken in 
preparing the volume now under notice. For many years 
the musical representative of the Academy, he is also a 
regular contributor to our chief musical journals. He is 
an excellent linguist, and therefore able to obtain his 
information at first hand from the works of the leading 
French and German authorities. But it is perhaps less 
generally known that before devoting himself to musical 
literature, he was a pianist of considerable attainments, 
that he has a very large general musical knowledge, and 
that his sympathies are not restricted to one school or 
one style. Probably few men could have been found 
more fitted for his self-imposed task; how he has 
acquitted himself will be seen in the course of this 
review. 

The introductory chapter, which occupies the first thirty- 
seven pages of the volume, is devoted to a sketch of the 
early history of the sonata in general. Long before 
Kuhnau published in 1695 the first known sonata for 
piano (or, strictly speaking, for harpsichord), the term 
had been more or less vaguely applied to instrumental 
pieces, as distinguished from “cantatas ”—pieces which 
were to be sung. ‘Here let me remark in passing, that 
Mr. Shedlock throughout the volume uses the term 
“piano sonata” for all sonatas written for a keyed instru- 
ment, whether of the piano or harpsichord ciass, explain- 
ing in his preface that he does so “to avoid what seems 
an unnecessary distinction.” In this I think he is fully 
justified. In the introduction, however, it was necessary, 
in order to obtain a clear view of the general develop- 
ment of the form, to deal with other sonatas than those 
written for keyed instruments. The earliest specimens 
here referred to are those by Giovanni Gabrieli, about 
the close of the sixteenth century ; and a very curious 
early specimen for the organ, by Banchieri, published in 
1611, is given in short score. It consists of a single 
movement in the contrapuntal style, with passages of 
imitation, and scarcely any modulation. These earliest 
sonatas, like those of Domenico Scarlatti towards the 
close of the same century, appear to have consisted of 
a single movement only. But in 1762 Marpurg speaks 
of sonatas as being “ pieces in three or four movements, 
marked merely Ad/egro, Adagio, Presto, etc.,” and he also 
mentions that “when the middle movement is in slow 
time it is not always in the key of the first and last move- 
ments.” It will be hardly needful to remind my readers 
that this variety in the tonality of the movements was 
one chief distinction between the sonata and the suite. 
The earliest sonatas in more than one movement referred 
to by Mr. Shedlock are those by Giovanni Legrenzi 
(1677). 

The next stage in the development of the sonata appears 
to have been that mentioned by Mr. Shedlock on p. 7: 
“ By the time of Arcangelo Corelli, who published his first 
work (Op. 1, twelve sonatas for two violins and bass) in 
1683, sonatas answered to the definition given by Matthe- 
son in his Das neu erdffnete Orchester (1713), in which 
they are said to consist of alternate Adagio and Allegro.” 
In his careful analysis of the movements of the forty-eight 
sonatas by Corelli (Ops. 1 to 4), Mr. Shedlock shows that 
no fewer than forty have at least four movements, while 
the remaining eight contain three, which in the next 
century became the usual number. In the latter the 
second movement was generally in slow time, though 
instances are also to be found in which the slow move- 
ment was placed first. The modern sonata form, however, 
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existed only in embryo, though it is foreshadowed in 
the old binary form which preceded it ; and Mr. Shed- 
lock refers to several movements from Corelli’s sonatas in 
which this is clearly to be seen. He also quotes an 
example from one of Handel’s early sonatas for two oboes 
and bass, but, curiously enough, he makes no reference 
to the even more striking examples to be seen in the 
third collection of the “ Suites de Piéces.” The so-called 
Fantasia in C major (p. 133 of the German Handel 
Society’s edition), and the Sonata in one movement (p. 
151), are clearly in the old binary form ; while the longer 
Sonata (p. 154) is interesting as furnishing an instance 
of the slow movement in the relative minor key to which 
Mr. Shedlock refers in speaking of the Corelli sonatas. 

The account of the Scarlatti sonatas given on pages 
15 to 19 is not only very interesting in itself, but 
the minuteness of the analysis shows what pains the 
author has devoted to his subject. The innovations 
introduced by this composer were rather in the invention 
of new passages than in any important modification of 
existing forms. The short sketch which follows of the 
history of the sonata from Kuhnau down to Emanuel 
Bach, again proves Mr. Shedlock’s extensive reading and 
wide knowledge of early pianoforte (strictly “ Clavier”) 
music. Many works are described by composers whose 
names, I may candidly confess, I never heard. In their 
sonatas many experiments as to the number and order of 
the movements appear to have been tried; and, after 
giving an account of these, Mr. Shedlock sums u 
thus :— 

“The works of many of the composers named in con- 
nection with differences in the number and order of move- 
ments are forgotten; and in some cases indeed their 
names are not even thought worthy of a place in musical 
dictionaries. Yet these variations are of great moment in 
the history of development. And this for a double 
reason. First, many of the works must have been known 
to E. Bach, and yet he seems to have remained, up to 
the last, faithful to the three-movement plan. One or 
two of his sonatas have only two movements ; none, how- 
ever, has four. Secondly, the experiment of extending 
the number to more than three, practically passed 
unheeded by Dussek, Clementi, Mozart, Haydn, and by 
all the composers of importance until Beethoven. The 
last named commenced with sonatas in four movements ; 
but, as will be seen in a later chapter, he afterwards 
became partial to the scheme of three movements.” 

The statement in the above passage as to the four- 
movement form passing unheeded by Dussek, Clementi, 
Mozart, and Haydn, needs qualification as regards the 
first-named composer ; for in three of his most important 
sonatas (Les Adieux, Op. 44, Le Retour & Paris, Op. 70, 
and L’Invocation, Op. 77) we find a minuet in addition 
to the three movements which are to be met with in most 
of his other works. But the general statement is undoubt- 
edly not open to question ; while the same thing holds 
good of sonatas written for more than one instrument. 
Of Beethoven’s ten sonatas for piano and violin eight are 
in three movements only. 

The introductory chapter concludes with a notice of the 
gradual development of the old binary form into the 
modern sonata form. I have already devoted so much 
space to this first chapter that I cannot stop now to dwell 
upon this point, but pass on to Chapter II., which is 
devoted to Johann Kuhnau. This distinguished musician 
holds a conspicuous place in this volume, as having been, 
so far as is known, the first to write a sonata for the 
clavier. Mr. Shedlock quotes a passage from the 
preface to the collection containing this work, in addition 
to several Partitas, in which Kuhnau says, “ I have added 





at the end a sonata in B flat, which will please amateurs ; 
for why should not such things be attempted on the 
clavier as well as on other instruments?” This sonata 
was published, as already mentioned, in 1695, and those 
of our readers who may wish to make its acquaintance 
will find it reprinted entire in the first volume of Pauer’s 
“Classic Companion.” In spite of many things that now 
sound old-fashioned, there is much strength and vigour in 
the music, and Mr. Shedlock’s praise of the work is fully 
deserved. Kuhnau followed this sonata by several more. 
One set of seven, entitled ‘‘ Frische Clavier Friichte” 
(“Fresh Clavier Fruits”) appeared in 1696. Mr. Shed- 
lock says of these works that “in character of subject- 
matter and in form there is decided advance as compared 
with the B flat sonata,” and he points out anticipations of 
the modern form to be seen in some of them. More 
curious are the six so-called “ Bible Sonatas,” published 
in 1700, These are pieces of programme music, in 
several movements, each sonata depicting some Bible 
story. Toa description of these remarkable pieces Mr. 
Shedlock devotes twenty pages, and gives numerous 
extracts from the music. It would be most interesting to 
make copious quotations from his analysis ; but I must 
confine myself now to giving the titles of the six sonatas. 
They are (1) The Fight between David and Goliath ; (2) 
David curing Saul by means of music ; (3) The Marriage 
of Jacob; (4) Hezekiah’s Sickness and Recovery; (5) 
Gideon, the Saviour of Israel ; (6) The Tomb of Jacob, 
In these works, as our author points out, the form is 
entirely determined by the subject treated; the pieces 
might with equal correctness have been termed Capric- 
cios. There can be no doubt that Bach’s “ Capriccio on 
the Departure of his Beloved Brother,” was suggested by 
these Bible Sonatas. 

After devoting a short chapter to “ Bernardo Pasquini : 
a Contemporary of J. Kuhnau,” Mr. Shedlock deals with 
Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, who, by a curious slip, is 
spoken of (on p. 82) as the ¢hzrd, instead of the second 
son of Johann Sebastian. In his works, more than in 
those of any of his. predecessors, we find the modern 
sonata form clearly traceable ; and one of the longest 
chapters in the volume is therefore rightly devoted to an 
analysis of his sonatas. With the exception of his last 
set—the six collections of “Sonaten fir Kenner und 
Liebhaber,” which were reprinted under the editorship of 
Dr. Baumgart rather more than thirty years ago—Eman- 
uel Bach’s works are for the most part so scarce that 
readers of Mr. Shedlock’s book will be surprised to find 
how many are in existence. Descriptions, more or less 
full, are given of the six sonatas dedicated to Frederick 
II. of Prussia (1742), of two of the Wiirtemberg sonatas 
(1745), of the “ Sechs Sonaten mit veriinderten Reprisen ” 
(1760), “Sechs leichte Sonaten” (1766), and of the six 
collections just referred to of “ Sonaten fiir Kenner und 
Liebhaber.” The enumeration of this list will show our 
readers how thoroughly Mr. Shedlock has dealt with his 
subject. The analyses of these works are admirable ; 
but I think that one point might have been more clearly 
brought out with reference to the last set, which are the 
only ones of which I can speak from personal acquaint- 
ance. In many of these “ Sonaten fiir Kenner und Lieb- 
haber,” we see in the first Allegros the modern sonata form 
quite distinctly. Take, for instance, the sonata in A(No. 4 
of the first collection). Here we find a clearly marked 
second subject in the dominant key; then, after the 
double bar, a development (Free Fantasia) of 39 bars, 
followed by a recapitulation, in which both first and second 
subjects appear in the tonic key. The form is, in all its 
essentials, identical with that of the Beethoven sonatas ; 
and the point is of such importance that I think it might 
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have been more strongly insisted upon. On page 105, Mr. 
Shedlock draws an excellent comparison between Emanuel 
Bach and Beethoven, concluding with the acute observa- 
tion, “ To our thinking, the bond of union between E. Bach 
and Beethoven is stronger than the oft-mentioned one 
between the early master and Haydn; Haydn was prac- 
tically Bach’s pupil ; Beethoven his spiritual heir. This 
it is which gives interest to any outward resemblance 
which may be detected, not the resemblances them- 
selves.” , 

Mr. Shedlock rightly disapproves of the late Hans von 
Biilow’s edition—one might rather say “ transcription ”— 
of six of Emanuel Bach’s sonatas, published in the Peters’ 
edition, though he apologizes for him by saying that 
“with all his faults one cannot but admire the spirit in 
which Biilow worked.” Iam inclined to be much less 
lenient. The editor has virtually dressed up Bach in 
nineteenth century clothes ; and I am one of those who, 
while fully admitting the necessity of additional accom- 
paniment of some kind to many of the works of the older 
composers, maintain that, wherever possible, their text 
should not be tampered with. Such alterations as Biilow 
has made in these sonatas, and (still worse) in the 
“ Chromatic Fantasia” of J. S. Bach, are things for which 
I can see neither justification nor palliation. 

I must pass over the excellent chapter on Haydn and 
Mozart with a word of praise for the appreciative criti- 
cisms which it contains, to say a few words on the follow- 
ing chapter, “ Predecessors of Beethoven.” The first to 
whom attention is devoted is Clementi, “ the father of the 
pianoforte,” as he has been called. Very few pianists of 
the present day know what a wealth of fine music is to 
be found in the collection of Clementi’s sonatas published 
in three volumes by Breitkopf and Hartel; and Mr. 
Shedlock deserves thanks for calling the attention of his 
readers to the subject. He might even have gone further 
than he has done; for some of the best sonatas are not 
named at all. He praises the fine sonata in B minor, Op. 
40, No.2; but says nothing about the other two (in G 
major and D major) of the same opus, which, especially 
the latter, are little, if at all, inferior to it. By the way, 
the beautiful sonata in G minor is the second (not the first, 
as Mr. Shedlock says) of Op. 34. The charming little 
two-movement sonata in A, Op. 36, No. 1, and that in c, 
Op. 39, No. 1, surely also deserved a word of mention. 
Dussek, whose name in this chapter ‘follows that of 
Clementi, is another composer to whom, I cannot help 
thinking, Mr. Shedlock hardly does full justice. I do 
not fora moment deny that Dussek’s harmony is some- 
times faulty, and his treatment of form weak, and even 
careless ; but after making all allowance on these scores, 
I know few composers among his contemporaries whose 
sonatas contain so much really charming music. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Shedlock says, that “in his last three 
sonatas (Op. 70, 75, and 77) Dussek rises to a very high 
level,” but surely he does this also in many of his earlier 
works, of which not a word is said. Let me instance the 
sonata in G, Op. 35, No. 2, with its melodious and con- 
trap: itally treated first movement, and its perfectly 
delicious rondo in ¢ time ; the bravura-like sonata in A, 
Op. 43; the great sonata in E flat, Op. 44, dedicated to 
Clementi ; the sonatas in B flat, Op. 45, No. 1,and D, Op. 
69, No. 3; and the “ Elégie Harmonique,” Op. 61, written 
on the death of Prince Louis Ferdinand, one of the finest 
outpourings of grief in the whole range of musical litera- 
ture. I could name at least half a dozen other sonatas 
deserving mention. It is rather the fashion nowadays to 
decry Dussek as antiquated, though I do not accuse Mr. 
Shedlock of this fault ; the fact is that the majority of his 
best works are entirely unknown to the average pianist ; 





and I am glad to have the opportunity of taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of one of the most unjustly neglected 
composers of his time. The technique of his pianoforte 
music is distinctly in advance both of Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s; and both Weber and Hummel formed their 
style of passage writing on his models. 

The third composer dealt with in this chapter is Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Rust, a pupil both of Friedemann Bach, 
and of his brother Emanuel. From the account given of 
his sonatas, he appears to have been a precursor, as well 
as a predecessor of Beethoven. Several of these have 
been edited by his grandson, the late Dr. Wilhelm Rust. 
Unfortunately the editor has in some cases modernized 
the text, so that it is impossible, without seeing the auto- 
graphs, to know how much of the writing, which Mr. 
Shedlock describes as “far ahead of the age in which it 
was written,” really belongs to the composer, and how 
much is an editorial addition. Nor can we be certain 
— Beethoven was or was not acquainted with these 
works, 

The chapter on Beethoven is one of the most carefully 
thought out and one of the best in the volume. The 
modifications made by the great composer in the spiritual 
contents, rather than in the form of the sonata, are dis- 
cussed, and the question of the three-and-four-movement 
form gone into in some detail. As a good specimen of 
Mr. Shedlock’s style, let me quote his remarks on the 
relation of Beethoven to Bach (p. 184) :— 

“These comparisons must not be misunderstood ; 
study of Bach strengthened Beethoven’s genius. We are 
not speaking of bald imitation, not even of conscious 
imitation. He not only received the message of the old 
master as a child, but while he was a child ; and that no 
doubt helped him more than all the works of his pre- 
decessors, from Emanuel Bach upwards. It appealed to 
him strongly, because it was based on nature. Bach’s 
Fugues are living organisims; they are expansions of 
some central thought. Development reveals the latent 
power, the latent meaning of the themes ; were it merely 
artificial, no matter how skilful, it would be letter, not 
spirit. A clever contrapuntist once conceived the bold 
idea of competing with Bach ; he wrote a series of Pre- 
ludes and Fugues in all the keys, and displayed wonderful 
skill in all the arts of counterpoint, canon, and fugue, 
while in the matter of elaborate combinations he actually 
surpassed Bach (we refer here only to the ‘ Well-tempered 
Clavier’). But the result was failure; the laborious 
work was wasted. Klengel had mistaken the means for 
the end; he had worked as a mathematician, not as a 
musician. Beethoven felt the true secret of Bach’s great- 
ness, and his own genius taught him how to profit by it. 
Next to the necessity of having something of importance 
to say, something which development will enhance, the 
great lesson which Beethoven learned from Bach was 
unity in variety, the ‘highest law in all artistic creation,’ 
as Dr. H. Riemann well remarks in his “Catechism of 
Musical A‘sthetics.” 

A few very interesting pages on the poetic basis of the 
sonatas concludes this admirable chapter. Scarcely less 
excellent is the following one on Weber and Schubert. 
To this, however, I can only refer, and must hasten on to 
that which deals with sonatas of what may be termed the 
romantic school—those of Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
and Liszt. At the beginning of this chapter Mr. Shedlock 
makes a curious mistake in talking of Schumann’s ‘wo 
sonatas. He appears to have altogether overlooked the 
third sonata (in F minor, Op. 14), which he doubtless 
knows, for there is no mention of it throughout the 
chapter. Hardly less curious is the entire omission of 
the name of Mendelssohn. I grant that the two post- 
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humous sonatas are unimportant ; but, surely, the great 
sonata in E major (Op. 6), one of the most interesting 
and characteristic of Mendelssohn’s early works, deserved 
(I was going to say, “required”) to be noticed, not only 
because of the unusual form of the Adagio, the recitative 
passages of which clearly show the influence of Bach’s 
“Chromatic Fantasia,” but still more because we find 
here one of the earliest attempts to give unity to the 
whole sonata, by reintroducing one of the subjects from 
the first movement, both in the Adagio and at the end 
of the Finale. i 

The analysis of the sonatas of Brahms is exceedingly 
valuable ; these works are unquestionably the most im- 
portant of their class that have been written by any com- 
poser since Schumann, and Mr. Shedlock’s remarks 
show not only intimate knowledge but sympathetic 
insight. Of Liszt’s only sonata (in B minor) he speaks 
with natural hesitation ; the experiments in form which 
Liszt here made are of very doubtful success, and it is at 
least an open question whether the name “sonata” is 
justly applied to a work so widely departing from the 
ordinary lines. Two short and comparatively unimpor- 
tant chapters on “ The Sonata in England” and “ Modern 
Sonatas, Duet Sonatas, Sonatinas, etc.,” conclude the 
volume. 

In a book so full of detail as this, it was inevitable that 
a few slips and misprints should be found. To some of 
these I have already called attention ; but as the volume 
will probably reach a second edition—it most certainly 
deserves to do so—I add a few more which need correc- 
tion. On p. 19 we read of Kuhnau’s “seven” Bible 
sonatas ; the real number, as we find on p. 51, was six. 
On p. 115, the slow movement of one of Haydn’s sonatas 
in F is said to be in E minor, instead of F minor—obviously 
an uncorrected printer's error. On line 4 of p. 135, 
“Op. 9” should be “Op. 7”; on p. 149 the name of the 
late musical critic J. W. Davison appears as Davidson. 
On p. 170, the opus-number of Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo should be 56, not 58, which belongs to his Concerto 
inG. On p. 176 we read of the fugue in Op. 109; this 
should be “Op. 110.” The book is so good that it should 
be made as perfect as possible. 

Let me conclude this article by very warmly recom- 
mending Mr. Shedlock’s work to all musicians as a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. He 
is just the right man to prosecute similar investigations 
in other directions ; and it is to be hoped that he will some 
day follow up the present volume by a history of the 
quartet or symphony—perhaps both. There is a wide 
field open to him, and I know no man better fitted to 
explore it. 


STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


XI.—PARSIFAL (continued from page 222). 
THE third act of Parsifal makes as noble, as fitting a 
close to the long and troubled struggle of Wagner’s life 
as it does to his great mystery play. The first act draws 
aside the veil from high and holy mysteries. The 
elemental forces, so far beyond our control, and ever 
engaged in the continuous struggle which, in all genera- 
tions, good wages against*evil over the souls of men, are 
set forth in an allegory so daring that those who have not 
seen the Festival Play at Bayreuth do not seem to be 
able to grasp how magnificently successful it is. In the 
second act we see the operation and the conflict of forces 
which may be called gigantic rather than elemental. We 











have left the metaphysical region where such doctrines as 
original sin, atonement, vicarious sacrifice, justification, 
redemption, are blended in a fine mysticism, and in 
Klingsor’s magic garden we see a more concrete factor 
in the drama—an attack made on the individual soul 
by-a manifold appeal to the senses and the sensuousness, 
the compassion with which the sufferings of one soul 
overflow and master another, the remorse which haunts 
every man’s memory, and the undefined fear which 
makes the future so dark to all hearts. In the third 
act everything is purely human, one might almost say 
of ordinary every-day occurrence. Gurnemanz’s over- 
weening self-confidence, as unreasonable as it is un- 
reasoning, is quite broken, and even the opportunity 
of exercising his all-important office in anointing Parsifal 
King of the Grail Knights does not ruffle the serenity of 
a dignified humility. The fierceness of Kundry’s fiery 
trial has evidently exhausted her very being; her 
wearied eyes have lost all their wildness and restlessness, 
and already seemjto have some foreknowledge of ever- 
lasting peace. In Gurnemanz’s own words, “ Wie anders 
schreitet sie als sonst!”—“ How changed her gait ot 
former days!” Parsifal has won the victory ; but his 
arm is weary, and the consciousness that it was not his 
own strength which made him more than conqueror 
keeps his spirit chastened as a memory of his short- 
comings keeps his heart humble. And just as the bright 
sunshine pervades the atmosphere and illumines the 
landscape as with the radiance of Divine love, the 
beautiful “motives” in which the composer seeks to 
embody the ideas of repentance, redemption, and 
salvation lend a charm to the scene which is simply 
indescribable. 

The act begins with a description of Parsifal’s 
wanderings in search of the way to the mysterious 
mountains, in the. heart of which lay the castle of 
Montsalvat. None but the elect of the Grail might 
find it, and Parsifal must endure much tribulation ere 
he can be deemed worthy to take his destined place 
as King of the Grail Knights. 





























These few bars, quoted from the beginning of the 
introduction to the third act, tell of the waste wilder- 
ness through which Kundry’s curse still pursues him. 
“Though thou find all paths in the world, that one path 
which thou seekest mayest thou never find—may all 
paths which thou triest be accursed, and mayest thou 
ever be a wanderer !” 

The desert of Parsifal’s wanderings is only that wilder- 
ness of error into which everyone plunges who, by 
neglect or ignorance or hardheartedness, chooses the 
darkness rather than the light. We therefore find this 
groping, unsatisfied motive express at once Parsifal’s 
trial in the wilderness, and the time of sore trial which 
has come upon the Grail Knights through Amfortas’s 
neglect of his privileges and duties. 

The spear Parsifal has carried only added to his diffi- 
culties, for he was not permitted to use it in combat ; and 
so, when after years of wandering he at last enters the 
confines of the Grail Castle domain, it is as a weary, 
wounded knight. 

Within the castle—as Gurnemanz relates—doubt has 
deepened into despair. The Grail has long remained 
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veiled, for Amfortas, shrinking from the pain it causes 
him and longing for death which dared not come so near 
the sacred presence, has refused to exercise his office 
as King of the Knights and Guardian of the Grail. 
Titurel is dead, and the knights, deprived of their super- 
natural sustenance, have become disheartened, dejected, 
and infirm, and are no longer entrusted with those 
missions which formerly it was their privilege to accomplish. 

The curtain opens on Gurnemanz, now an old man, 
who has built for himself a little hut on the very out- 
skirts of Montsalvat. Whilst he is gazing on the lovely 
scene around his dwelling, he is startled by a sigh. 
Searching among the bushes he finds the apparently 
lifeless Kundry, clothed in the coarse robe of a penitent. 
She slowly regains consciousness under his care, and as life 
returns she breathes the one prayer—that she may be 
allowed to serve. As she lifts her eyes she observes and 
draws Gurnemanz’s attention to a tall figure in black 
armour, emerging from the darkness of the wood and 
approaching with slow, dragging steps. The strange 
knight seats himself wearily beside the sacred fountain, 
and to all Gurnemanz’s questions and offers of help he 
vouchsafes no answer. ‘Gurnemanz, for the last time 
in the drama, loses patience, and tells him that he is 
on holy ground, that on this morn of Good Friday no 
man may bear arms. “ Quick, lay aside thine armour ; 
vex not our Lord, who on this day, all unarmed, poured 
forth His blood for the sins of the world.” 

Without a word Parsifal rises, plants his spear in the 
ground, and opening his helmet kneels in silent prayer. 
Then does Gurnemanz recognize the sacred spear and 
the thoughtless youth—the erstwhile destroyer of the 
swan. With Kundry’s help he relieves the weary pilgrim 
of his armour, and bathes his feet in the sacred fountain. 


; He who takes bricks from a house and offers 
them as samples of its beauty and perfection, lays him- 
self open to a charge as old as the old story of folly ; 
and yet the motives of “Longing after repentance” 
(I.), with its developed form the “ Repentance which lead- 
eth unto life” (of which the middle phrase is quoted at 
II.), “ Baptism and remission of sins” or the “ Bless- 
ing” (III.), and the lovely “ Blumenaue” (IV.) motive, are 
so perfect in themselves that they cannot be omitted even 
from our necessarily limited scheme of quotation. 

I. Sehr langsam, ausdrucksvoll. 
Horn, 







































































. * Compare the poignant phrase quoted in Lecture III. from the first act 
of Zannhduser, ‘ Ach schwer driickt mich.” 
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The combination of these subjects with their musical 
development through the long scene is well qualified to 
fill any heart with a peace which well-nigh passeth 
understanding ; and when the question has to be met 
whether Wagner has worthily and successfully used 
his art to embody an idea where a falling short in 
the spirit of reverence would be as fatal as any fault 
in technical skill, it is idle to discuss questions of 
detail on which any bigoted fool can pronounce an ex 
cathedra verdict with all the confidence born of con- 
summate ignorance. 

Parsifal asks Titurel’s old comrade to anoint him 
Titurel’s successor as King of the Grail. The stately 
Parsifal motive enters. solemnly as Gurnemanz anoints 
him, saying—“ Thus was it to us foretold, that we should 
greet thee as King—thee, the pure one, who in the school 
of suffering hast learned infinite pity. As thou hast en- 
dured the sorrows of the sinner by being a partaker of 
his sufferings, go on now to fulfil thy mission and lift 
from his soul the curse of his sin.” “ Thus,” replies 
Parsifal, “do I first exercise my office,” and he baptizes 
the kneeling, weeping Kundry (“Mein erstes Amt 
verricht’ ich so: Die Taufe nimm und glaub an den 
Erléser ”). 

All nature lies rejoicing in the sunshine, and the 
orchestra describes the “Blumenaue”—the flowery 
meadow, where the flowers of the field and the trees 
of the wood rejoice together, for He cometh to judge 
His people with uprightness and bless them with peace. 

But Parsifal must not rest till his work be accom- 
plished. Again the castle bells are heard, and, grasping 
the spear, he follows Gurnemanz to the Grail Hall. The 


{knights are assembled there, but no feast is spread for 
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them. The bearers of Amfortas’s litter announce that the 
king has consented to unveil the cup to-day for the last 
time. Titurel’s body is borne in on his bier, and at the 
sight of it Amfortas exclaims, ‘My Father, who gazest 
on the face of the Redeemer, I cry to Thee; implore 
Him, cry to Him, ‘ Redeemer,’ give my son also release” 
(‘Mein Vater, dich ruf’ ich, rufe du ihm es zu; Erléser, 
gieb meinem Sohne Ruh”). Then, stung by the en- 
treaties of the knights, he starts up, bares his breast, and 
calls on them to bury their swords to the hilt in his un- 
worthy bosom. All shrink back, and only one weapon 
is stretched out. Parsifal has entered unnoticed, and 
with the words “One weapon alone avails: that which 
dealt the wound must heal it,” he touches Amfortas’s 
side with the sacred spear. 

The king, healed but almost lifeless, sinks into Gurne- 
manz’s arms, as amid the reverent wonder of the knights, 
Parsifal ascends the steps of the altar and lifts the veil 
from thecup. All kneel, and through the darkness which 
overspreads the hall a heavenly radiance streams from 
the cup, while the orchestra tells of the wrought-out re- 
demption. Kundry’s penitence and sense of acceptance 
have drawn her on her knees to the altar-steps, and 
with her eyes fixed on the visible token’ of forgiveness, 
she sinks at last into the perfect rest she longed for, 
as the curtain closes on a quiet but affecting climax. 

(To be concluded.) 








LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THE ninth Musical Festival—counting that of 1858, when 
the Town Hall was opened by her Majesty the Queen— 
was held in the Victoria Hall, from the 2nd to the 5th of 
last month. Profiting by the experience of three years 
ago, the chorus was again selected from the principal 
towns of the West Riding, the localities drawn upon 
being Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dewsbury, 
and Batley. The preliminary rehearsals were conducted 
by the district chorus-masters, Messrs. Alfred Benton, 
W. H. Garland, J. Bowling, and G. H. Hirst, and the 
result of their efforts was the formation of a body of 
singers challenging comparison with the phenomenal 
chorus of 1892. This year, however, the numbers were 
again slightly increased, the total standing at 346 against 
324 at the previous festival. The band numbered 122 all 
told, but several of the wood-wind players handled two 
instruments. The post of principal first violin was con- 
ferred upon Mr. W. Frye Parker, in succession to the 
late Mr. Carrodus. The list of vocal principals was 
fairly strong, and, for the first time since 1858, a solo 
pianist was engaged. The names can be better dealt 
with in noticing the various performances. Leeds makes 
the best arrangements of any festival management in 
regard to the rehearsals. The full rehearsals begin on 
the Saturday before the festival, are continued on the 
Monday and Tuesday, but the chorus is released on the 
Monday evening, and the members enjoy a day’s rest 
before entering upon their arduous duties. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is unremitting in his attention during this time 
of preparation, and his zeal never goes unrewarded. 
The festival opened on Wednesday morning, the 2nd 
ult., with Handel’s Messiah, a work not heard on such 
an occasion at Leeds since 1874. It had been carefully 
rehearsed, and the choral singing was not only textually 
accurate, but marked gs much by finish as by splendour 
of tone. In ordinary renderings of the choruses, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God!” and “Surely He hath borne,” the 
dotted notes are rarely sung in true time. Here all was 
perfect, and the chorus at once manifested its exceptional 
quality. The vocal principals were Madame Albani, 





Miss Sarah Berry, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond. Miss Berry replaced Miss Hilda Wilson, 
unable to appear through indisposition, and, by her 
simple and unaffected delivery of the contralto solos, 
created a very favourable impression. Mr. Salmond 
was not in his best form, and hardly had full control 
of his power ; but he did fairly well. Of the others it is 
unnecessary to say anything. The playing of the band 
was marked by a refinement and finish perhaps never 
before heard in this oratorio, and were it not for the 
excision or cutting of the concluding symphonies, the 
performance would have been a model one, but this 
was a feature as objectionable as it was unusual. 

The Wednesday evening concert opened with a good 
performance of Weber's overture, Der Freischiitz, 
which was followed by the first festival novelty—Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s setting of Robert Bridges’ ode, “ Invoca- 
tion to Music.” This is in honour of the bicentenary 
of Henry Purcell—that is to say, of his death—and is 
an appeal to the “ Myriad-voiced Queen” to return once 
more to Britain’s Isle. The compliment is rather dubious, 
so far as music is concerned, but the poem is rich in 
imagery and musical in cadence, if somewhat difficult 
to handle. There is much of Dr. Parry’s customary 
strength in the music, the choruses, “The Monstrous 
Sea” and “Return, O Muse,” being particularly fine. 
The most effective solo numbers are a tenor solo, “ Thee 
fair Poetry oft hath sought”; the duet for soprano and 
tenor, “Love to Love calleth” ; and the bass solo, a 
dirge, “‘To me, fair-hearted Goddess, come ! ”—this last 
the gem of the whole. In places the composer moves 
with less ease than usual, and the score presents few 
points of special interest. The performance was good, 
the soloists, Miss Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, doing their best, and the chorus singing 
in magnificent style. The composer received the cus- 
tomary ovation at the close. Mozart’s“ Jupiter” Symphony 
came next, and was beautifully played, and the concert 
terminated with an exceedingly fine rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s First Walpurgis Night, with Miss Sarah Berry, 
Mr. Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black as' principals. 

Thursday morning’s programme was made up of two 
works as curiously contrasted as was the weather of the 
week, Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony typified 
the sunny skies of the week before, whilst Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman illustrated the storm that raged on 
the opening morning of the festival. The symphony 
was played to perfection, and the opera went off very 
well. Miss Macintyre was charming as Senta, but her 
ballad was curtailed. Mr. David Bispham gave a very 
fine rendering of the music assigned to Daland, while 
Mr. Black as Vanderdecken was equally successful. 
Mme. Marian Mackenzie gave her part well ; Mr. Hirwen 
Jones sang the steersman’s song very sweetly ; and Mr. 
Ben Davies was good as Eric. ‘The singing of the 
chorus was admirable, and the sailors’ choruses were 
given with immense power, but at a loss of the dramatic 
crispness they demand. For pure tone the spinning 
chorus could not well be surpassed, but that again was 
out of drawing. The score was vividly portrayed by 
the band, and, for a concert performance, the whole was 
very fine. There were numerous “ cuts,” the reason for 
which was not apparent. 

No objection could be urged against including only 
Parts I. and II. of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” in the 
evening programme. As everyone knows, each of the 
six parts of this work is a separate and distinct church 
cantata for one of the days included in the Festival of 
Christmastide. The title “Oratorio” for the whole 
must be understood in a sense rather differing from 
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that which we adopt in this country. Miss Hilda Wilson 
had fortunately recovered sufficiently to be able to take her 
part in this work, and though she sang with some reserve, 
her rendering of the beautiful solo, “ Slumber, beloved,” 
was chaste and artistic. Mr. Lloyd gave the recitatives 
in his best manner, and Mr. Salmond sang “ Mighty 
Lord” very well. The chorales were given with most 
impressive effect, and the exquisite Pastoral Symphony 
was played with the utmost delicacy and finish. 

After the interval the second festival novelty came to 
a hearing. This was an Orchestral Suite in D minor by 
Mr. Edward German. The suite consists of four move- 
ments—Prelude, Valse Gracieuse, Elegy, and Saltarelle. 
The score shows something very much like genius in 
the way orchestral colouring is handled. The Valse is 
quite seductive in its charm, and the Saltarelle full of 
life and energy. The Prelude is the most scholarly 
movement, but the Elegy is expressive even if it hardly 
touches a deep note. The performance was excellent, 
and the young composer, who conducted, was vociferously 
applauded. As a further tribute to Purcell, the solo and 
chorus “ Come, if you dare,” from his music to Dryden’s 
King Arthur, was included. The solo was sung by Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, and the chorus went with splendid power. 
Mr. Emil Sauer then came forward as the exponent of 
the solo part of Chopin’s pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 
The performance was most artistic, and the band accom- 
paniments were given with much refinement. The 
famous pianist was warmly applauded. A spirited per- 
formance of Rossini’s Wil/iam Tell Overture brought 
the concert to an end. 

Friday morning brought yet another miscellaneous 
programme. It was headed by Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, 
the solos in which were taken by Madame Albani, Miss 
Sarah Berry, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Nothing but praise can be awarded these artists, for their 
work was of the highest order. The chorus sang in 
grand style, but there was a want of delicacy in the 
lighter numbers, and the orchestra lacked finish at times. 
Still, the work made a great impression, and it left the 
feeling that Dvordk has not surpassed it by anything he 
has written since. Next came the performance of 
Weber’s Concertstiick in F minor, the solo part taken 
by Mr. Emil Sauer. This piece was played at the Leeds 
Festival of 1858 by Madame Arabella Goddard. Later 
on Mr. Sauer played Schumann’s Nachtstiick in F, and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12, winning unbounded 
applause. Mr. Arthur Somervell’s setting of Matthew 
Arnold’s lyric “ The Forsaken Merman” was now per- 
formed for the first time. The poem tells of the human 
wife of a merman forsaking him for her mortal associates, 
and the unavailing efforts to bring her back to the life 
beneath the waves. The little work is for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. It is well written, and in places 
quite descriptive. Not being very difficult, it will doubt- 
less become popular with choral societies, but it is 
pleasant to add that it is not written down to the level 
of the village choir. With Mr. Bispham as soloist, a 
splendid performance was given, and the composer, who 
conducted, was warmly cheered and recalled. The 
Ballet Suite from Gounod’s opera La Reine de Saba 
concluded the concert. 

The evening concert began with Schumann’s cantata 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” of which only Parts I. and II. 
were given. The story was thus left incomplete, and the 
exceedingly fine performance suffered thereby. The 
soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Medora Henson, 
Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Hirwen Jones, and Mr. 
Bispham. The chorus-singing was grand, and the warm 
colouring of the score admirably brought out by the band. 





The second part of the programme was miscellaneous, 
and commenced with the Turret Scene from Jvanhoe, 
the great duet being finely sung by Miss Henson and 
Mr. Bispham. The last novelty was then presented, 
and proved a cruel disappointment. M. Massenet’s 
symphonic poem “ Visions ” is a poor thing, and depends 
for its effect upon the cheap device of concealed per- 
formers—a violin, voice (without words), harp, and 
harmonium standing for the “visions.” M. Massenet 
made a grave mistake in sending such a piece to a great 
English festival as representative of French musical art. 
Miss Berry gave a tasteful rendering of a song, ‘ My 
heart is weary,” from Goring Thomas’s Nadeshda, and 
Madame Albani sang in magnificent style Elizabeth's 
greeting to the “ Hall of Song,” from Wagner’s Zann- 
hduser. Wesley’s fine motet, unaccompanied, /n exitu 
Israel, afforded a fine opportunity to the chorus ; but it 
was taken too fast, and there was unsteadiness in the 
performance ; the tone, however, was extremely rich and 
full. Mozart’s Overture, Die Zauderfidte, splendidly 
played, was the concluding item. 

Beethoven’s great Mass in D was revived, after a lapse 
of twelve years, on the Saturday morning. The chorus, 
having had a comparatively easy week’s work, were in 
admirable trim for the gigantic task before them. The 
sopranos took their top notes with the utmost sureness 
and precision, and the basses were rich and sonorous as 
ever. There were one or two slight blemishes, but the 
performance as a whole was magnificent, the volume of 
tone in the Gloria and Credo being stupendous. The 
quartet numbers were given by Miss Medora Henson, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew 
Black, and right well they did their work. The solo for 
violin, in the Benedictus, was expressively played by Mr. 
Parker, and the lofty, noble music made its way to every 
heart. When the lower pitch is adopted, and conse- 
quently less strain is put upon the singers, this great 
work must be more frequently performed, and _ its 
wondrous beauties become more familiar to concert 
audiences, Schumann’s Symphony No. 1 in B flat came 
next, and afforded the necessary relief to the listeners, 
highly wrought as they were by the Mass, and gave a 
little rest to the chorus. Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm then 
came as child’s play, and the performance was a marvel. 
Miss Henson was the soloist, and had for associates in 
the quintet Messrs. Davies, Jones, Black, and Bispham. 

The Saturday evening concert is outside the festival 
scheme proper. The programme consisted of Haydn’s 
Creation, Part I., and Sullivan’s Golden Legend. The 
festival opened and closed with the National Anthem, 
the first stanza being sung by the sopranos, the last by 
the full chorus, and the second, with its “ knavish tricks,” 
wisely left out. 

The festival altogether will not rank with those justly 
termed memorable. Of the new works time will judge, 
but even Dr. Hubert Parry has not advanced his reputa- 
tion with the “ Invocation to Music,” fine though it be in 

arts. The objectionable cuts, and giving works in an 
incomplete form, are matters the committee cannot look 
back upon with satisfaction. Festivals are not the places 
for these proceedings. On the other hand, there are 
things upon which to congratulate the management. 
Special distinction was conferred upon the meeting by 
the presence of the Prince of Wales. His Royal High- 
ness attended the first three performances, and met the 
choir in the Crown Court, expressing the pleasure the 
singing had given him and his sister, the Princess Louise. 
This graceful compliment will be long remembered. All 
through the attendance was enormous, every seat being 
taken, and the whole was a brilliant social function, as 
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well as a great artistic celebration. To Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van great praise is due for his skill and assiduous 
attention, and Mr. Benton merits special mention for 
his artistic aid at the organ. The general arrangements 
were admirable, reflecting the highest credit upon the 
indefatigable Hon. Sec., Mr. Alderman Fred. R. Spark, 
and his able and courteous staff of assistants. S.S.S. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 
Our energetic theatre direction had hardly brought out Zéllner’s 
new opera, Vor Sedan, when it was followed by another novelty, 
Der Geigenmacher von Cremona, by Jeno Hubay. Almost 
simultaneously appeared also the operetta Die Chansonette, by 
Dellinger, the well-known composer of the frequently given 
operetta Don César, and it was said that at the next opportunity 
Reznicek’s Donna Diana is to come out. That in such a 
hunting after novelties the rest of the répertoire must suffer is a 
matter of course, for during the excessive studying of new works 
those only can be given besides which are thoroughly well- 
known. So that in addition to novelties performed only three 
or four times, we hear again and again MJartha, Fretschiits, 
Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Fidelio, and some others that belong 
to the stock pieces of every opera house. Even those novelties 
which met with great success—such as Die verkaufte Braut and 
Der Gouverneur von Tours—are shelved, Hansel und Gretel, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Bajazzi being the only exceptions. 
As regards the opera Der Geigenmacher von Cremona, we 
cannot prophesy it a long life. The libretto, after Frangois 
Coppée and Henri Beauclair, arranged by Max Kalbek, has the 
following plot : Taddeo Ferrari, the violin-maker, tells his pupils 
that the magistrate of Cremona has offered a prize to him who 
shall succeed in making the best violin, and that he, for his part, 
will bestow on the victor the hand of his only daughter, 
Giannina, and his house. Giannina is quite in despair about 
this resolve of her father, for she is sure that the humpbacked 
violin-maker, Filippo, will gain the prize, whilst she loves his 
rival, Sandro. Sandro is base enough to change the instru- 
ments, and hopes to be victorious by this ruse; but he is too 
late, for Filippo has already changed the violins from generous 
motives, knowing of Giannina’s preference for Sandro. By this 
double change the two rivals get each his own instrument, and 
Filippo is victorious. But he takes off the gold chain he has 
won, gives it to Giannina, and presents Sandro to her at the 
same time. It is clear that the action is scanty for an opera in 
two acts. The music, however, is pretty enough, dignified 
throughout, and very effectively orchestrated. As is the custom 
nowadays, there is more recited than sung, and it is characteristic 
that the principal number is a grand violin solo, which was 
played at the first representation by the composer himself. This 
is decidedly the most melodious number of the opera, but, 
strangely enough, is not in the Italian but in the Hungarian style. 

The Liszt Verein gave its first concert on the 1st October, 
under the direction of Herr Weingartner. The programme 
included the Faust symphony (in which neither flute nor viola 
was at all satisfactory, especially as regards intonation), and 
‘* Hungaria,” by Liszt. Herr Reisenauer played Liszt’s Concerto 
in A major, and his Don Juan Fantasia—two very inferior com- 
positions—with great dravura and virtuosity, though with a too 
great profusion of force, so that the total impression was not a 
favourable one. The vocal portion was provided by the excellent 
tenor Carl Dierich, with some Lieder by Liszt. Liszt is, how- 
ever, by no means the composer to whom a whole evening ought 
to be dedicated. 

Some days later there was a so-called “ Elite Concert” in the 
Albert Hall, which offered sufficient attractions in the collabora- 
tion of Herren Florian Zajic and Eugen Gura, and Mmes, 
Teresa Carreno and Steinbach-Jahns. Mme. Carreno has made 
enormous progress in the last few years, and is now indisputably 
one of the very first performers on the piano. She played 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata in a manner throughout ex- 
cellent, almost entirely without those affectations nowadays so 
popular. Besides this she played a Chopin Nocturne and Etude, 
and Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody. Mme. Steinbach-Jahns sang a 
whole series of Lieder by Wagner, Brahms, Umlauft, etc., with 





a fresh voice and charming expression. Herr Zajic merits un- 
limited praise for his execution of the Romance in G major by 
Beethoven, Adagio by Viotti, Ktude by Sitt, Chaconne by 
Vitali, and Polonaise by Wieniawski. A beautiful broad tone, 
great /echnigue, and sympathetic expression, show his eminent 
mastery. Eugen Gura, who many years ago was an ornament 
to the opera in Leipzig, has of course no longer the voice he 
then possessed, but his manner of interpretation is such a dis- 
tinguished one that he still knows how to please in a high 
degree. He sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Im Freien”’ and ‘* Prometheus,” 
and Loewe’s ballads ‘‘ Der Schatzgriiber” and ‘‘ Urgrossvaters 
Gesellschaft.” In union with Mme. Steinbach-Jahns he also 
sang a fragment from the A/eistersinger, which was not quite in 
its right st in a concert-room. 

A third concert in the Albert Hall was given by the music 
publisher Herr Oberdorffer on the 11th October, for the purpose 
more especially of introducing a composition that is brought out 
by his firm, entitled ‘‘ Bilder aus der Marchenwelt,” by Victor 
Hausmann. It consists of twelve short pieces, with such super- 
scriptions as ‘*Sterbend erhob der Drache seine Stimme,” ‘* Im 
Walde schlief ein Madchen,” ‘* Der Prinz der sass gefangen ”— 
pieces, some of which are quite acceptable, but cannot make any 
higher pretension. Herr Oberdorffer had brought together a 
great force to make the concert interesting : the Philharmonic 
Orchestra from Berlin, Professor Carl Schroeder from Sonders- 
hausen as conductor, Herr Halir and Fraulein Erica Wedekind 
as soloists. Let us hope that he did not have so much trouble 
in vain. The orchestral items were excellent, as could hardly 
be otherw'se from this band of artists; they consisted, be- 
sides the above-mentioned work by Hausmann, of the great 
Leonora Overture, No. 3, and the Introduction to the AZeister- 
singer. Halir played the violin Concerto by Tschaikowsky 
which we heard last year so unsurpassably rendered by Leopold 
Auer; but Halir was unable to make an equal impression. 
Friulein Wedekind sang charmingly ‘‘ With verdure clad” from 
the Creation, and Lieder by Riedel, etc. 

On October 10 the first Gewandhaus Concert under Herr 
Arthur Nikisch took place. The unexpected has, indeed, 
happened, that the concert direction has sent away a man like 
Reinecke, without giving him an opportunity of taking farewell of 
that public which only last winter applauded him so frequently, 
or of saying good-bye to the orchestra. Reinecke has during 
thirty-five years led the orchestra to repeated successes, and has 
been for a long time, as a local writer expressed it, one of the 
most eminent and most popular artists in Leipzig. He has 
been dismissed without a leave-taking, whilst a farewell evening 
is granted to every little singer who has been engaged for five or 
six years at the theatre here. Herr Nikisch began his régime 
under the most favourable circumstances. He produced, with 
the excellently trained orchestra, three works that have for long 
years belonged to their stock pieces—the Overture to Kénig 
Manfred by Reinecke, Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished ” Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor. Setting aside some 
slackening of tempo in the overture, which we were not used to 
under Reinecke, and a hurrying of the finale in the Beethoven 
symphony, the renderings were excellent. Some other peculi- 
arities in the reading of the c minor Symphony brought to mind 
the London critic’s remark apropos of a Nikisch concert in 
London, that he seemed to be more at home in the Peer Gynt 
Suite by Grieg than in the Symphony by Beethoven. Unques- 
tionably Nikisch is a highly talented conductor, who, as soon as 
he resolves to perform the classics in a dignified style, without 
undue liberties, will produce excellent results. Herr Willy 
Burmester played the & minor Concerto by Spohr, Air by Bach 
(on the G string—we cannot recommend this for imitation), and 
Paganini’s variations on ‘‘Nel cor non piii mi sento,” with 
great but not infallible sechnigue. In the Concerto by Spohr 
we missed the necessary warmth in the interpretation. Not 
long ago we heard the same concerto played by Joachim. What 
a difference ! 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
IT is not every day that we have the pleasure of present- 
ing our readers with something new from the pen of the 
ever popular {Leipzig musician Carl Reinecke, so this 
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month’s music pages are all the more sure of a welcome. 
In his new work (“Twenty Old and New Dances,” 
Edition No. 8356), the composer has elected to illustrate 
the various dance forms, ancient and modern, infusing 
fresh life into the dry bones of Pavane, Courante, Bourrée, 
etc., and fresh interest into the less classical forms of 
Polka, Quadrille, etc. The Loure and Gavotte, which 
we have chosen, are both old French dances. As for the 
latter, that is, of course, still familiar and a favourite with 
composers and pianists nowadays, while the Loure is 
defined by Stainer and Barrett as “A dance ; a kind of 
jig, or a waltz.” It will be noticed that Dr. Reinecke, in 
his prefatory remarks, says that the Loure is in “ triple 
time,” but we need hardly remind our readers that the 
Germans consider ¢ triple time no less than $. However, 
according to Riemann’s Dictionary, it is “a dance of 
measured movement in triple time,” and “the rhythm is 
generally 3,” while Grove quotes a Loure by Schubert 
written in 3 time; so we may call it triple time in the 
English sense also. 


Rebielus of Hew Music and Pew 
Cnitions. 


+ 
Applied Forms: A Sequel to Musical Form. By EBEN- 

EZER Prout, B.A., Mus.D. (Second Edition.) 

London : Augener & Co. 
No one who has read this book will be surprised to hear 
that a second edition has so soon been called for. It is 
a book which everyone wanted, and for which everyone 
was asking ; but, until the Dublin Professor took the 
task in hand, no one seemed disposed to come forward 
as the author of a treatise which, covering the extensive 
field embraced by the volume before us, should adequately 
satisfy the needs of every class of musical readers. Of 
course, in saying this, we have no desire to undervalue 
the earnest attempts made by previous writers on this 
subject to supply what was so obviously lacking in 
English musical literature ; on the contrary, we fully 
recognize and even admire some of their works. But not 
one of these writers ever seemed to have thought of treat- 
ing this difficult subject in the thorough and exhaustive 
manner in which Dr. Prout has dealt with it. Each one 
seemed only desirous of impressing upon the minds of 
students what might be his or her particular view of 
Musical Form ; and in the majority of cases this original 
and particular view was but too often a very narrow, 
partial, or one-sided aspect. The landscape was either 
seen through a more or less foggy atmosphere, or looked 
upon through the wrong end of the telescope. Theories 
were formed and rules were laid down which could only 
have been deduced from the examination of a few speci- 
mens of musical design, either selected at random or 
hurriedly snatched from the works nearest to hand. 
Consequently, the way in which one writer flatly contra- 
dicted another was indeed marvellous to contemplate, 
and only served to give men of culture the idea that 
musical literature and systems of musical education were 
alike beneath contempt. We are inclined to hope, from 
the favourable manner in which Professor Prout’s two 
books on Form have been received by musicians, that 
better days are in store for teachers as well as students. 
All this will not have come about because Dr. Prout’s 
power of self-assertion is greater than that of his prede- 
cessors ; quite the contrary—Ae nowhere asserts himself, 
but everywhere places before his readers the authority of 
the greatest masters as it is clearly shown in their com- 








positions. That is the secret of his success ; the readers of ! 





these books of his have actually the daily practice of the men 
who have made the art of music what it is, placed before 
them in clear and forcible language. Professor Prout 
writes concerning what he dnows the great masters did, 
and not about what he might be pleased to ¢hink they 
did. In the second edition of his “Applied Forms,” 
several obvious typographical errors have been cor- 
rected ; most of these occur in the musical examples— 
such as wrong notes, dots omitted or put in where they 
should not be, etc. etc. Only two noticeable additions 
have been made in the text itself. On page 188 an 
additional instance is quoted of the recapitulation in 
the subdominant key of the first subject of a sonata 
form movement—that of Mozart’s Sonata inc. And on 
page 291, where he gives the list of movements in the 
Mass of the Roman Church, Dr. Prout has added the 
“ Benedictus” as forming the continuation of the “ Sanc- 
tus”—a fact which had been overlooked in the first 
edition. 
CGuvres choisies pour Piano. Par W. STERNDALE BEN- 
NETT. Op. 29. Deux Etudes. L’ Amabile et 
LD Appassionata. Op. 31. Theme and variations. 
London: Augener & Co. 
STERNDALE BENNETT was undoubtedly one of the most 
cultured and classical composers of his period. The 
elegance and grace of his compositions are at once 
apparent to every musician, and they bear the mark of 
his own individuality to a degree which places him in the 
front rank of English composers. An examination of 
these two studies, for instance, will fully bear witness to 
the truth of this estimate of him. They not only admir- 
ably serve their purpose as é¢udes, but they are, in addition, 
perfectly constructed little gems, full of deep feeling, too 
well expressed to have emanated from any but a master 
mind. The air with variations in E major is, for the greater 
part, after the highest model possible—Beethoven—but 
throughout this composition we get more than passing 
glimpses of Sterndale Bennett’s own self and perfect style. 
These are most useful additions to the series of this 
composer’s writings which Messrs. Augener & Co. are 
bringing out. They are carefully fingered and phrased, 
and we recommend them to every thoughtful student, 
who will find himself well repaid by an earnest study of 
them. ——- 
Fiinf Clavierstiicke. Von MAX PAUER. Op. 8. (Edition 
No. 6316 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE titles of these five morceaux are, respectively, (1) 
Uebermuth (Exuberance); (2) Wiegenlied (Slumber 
Song) ; (3) Menuettino ; (4) Errinerung (Souvenir) ; and 
(5) Spinnerliedchen (Spinning Song). Mr. Pauer has 
“let himself go” in the first and has produced an original 
and striking little piece. The otherwise good effect of 
the Berceuse is, to our mind, marred by the too frequent 
device of tied notes in the left hand. The Minuet, 
Souvenir, and Spinning Song, are all good, especially the 
last named, which has particularly taken our fancy. 
This young composer's Op. 8 marks him out as one from 
whom much may justly be expected in the future. 
Morceaux pour Piano seul. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 
o 88, Allegrettoen LA majeur. London : Augener 
Co. 
THE latest composition by Strelezki is a graceful allegretto 
movement in polka rhythm, short—as most of his pieces 
are—and quite easy to play. This composer’s work, is 
always effective for pianoforte, generally of that light and 
gay character which enlivens the listener. Much of his 
music is, however, made up of such trifling material, and 
contains so much repetition, that they do not invite 
analysis. 
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C. REINECKE’S “20 OLD AND NEW DANCES’ 


(20 alte und neue Tinze fiir die Jugend). 
Op. 228. 


ous ovw & 


N° 3. LOURE. 


The Loure is in triple time and requires a begin. Loure ist im Tripeltakt und verlangt einen Auftakt. 
ning on the upbeat. The /empo is moderate. Das Tempo ist ein missiges. 
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Andante con moto. 
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N° 4. GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE. 


The Gavotte is a French dance in Alla Breve time 
($) beginning at the half bar on the upbeat; it is 
formed of groups of two 2-bar phrases, for the 
most part. 

fe frequently find a Musette added, which gets 
its name from the French term for bagpipe. In con. 
formity with this, it is a characteristic of the Mu. 
sette that it is written on a “drone bass? 





Die Gavotte ist ein franzisischer Tans im Alla breve 
Takt (8) mit einem halben Takte als Auftakt; es sollen 
sumeist swet und zwei Takte zusammen gegliedert sein. 


- Hiufig findet man eine Musette angeschlossen, welche 


thren Namen von der franzdsischen Benennung des Du. 
delsacks hat. Demgemiiss ist es fiir die Musette charac. 
teristisch, dass sie auf einen festliegenden Bass gebaut 
ist. 
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Gavotte da Capo. 
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Symphonies. By W, A. Mozart. Arranged for the 
pianoforte by MAX PAUER. No. 7, in D major. 
(Edition No. 8260g; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

WE need not do more than call attention to the issue of 

No. 7 of these famous symphonies. Mr. Max Pauer is 

fulfilling his task of adaptation with skill, taste, and good 

judgment, and the work suffers as little as possible from 
the process of transmutation. For this Mr. Pauer must 
have the fullest credit. 


Feuillets d’ Album pour Piano seul, Par FRITZ KIRCH- 
NER. Op. 612. 1, Chanson (Non ti recordi pit ?) ; 
2, Mélodie; 3, Air populaire. London: Augener 
& Co. 
THREE short pieces (A/bum leaves) by F. Kirchner will, 
on account of their simplicity and melody, find many 
appreciative players amongst young musicians, who will 
meet with something in each little piece to instruct and 
please them. No. 3, Air fopulaire, written in thirds, 
may become the favourite, but all three. are happy ideas. 
Strongly recommended to the notice of teachers. 


The Chase (Die Jagd). By CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
190, No. 6. 1, Pianoforte solo. 
3, Pianoforte trio (6 hands). 
(8 hands). 5, Violin and pianoforte. 
Augener & Co. 
THIS short hunting piece is a striking example of Gurlitt’s 
power of expressing a great deal in the simplest manner 
possible. The composer produces, without any apparent 
effort, a tone picture full of lifeand energy. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the piece appears in as many as 
five different arrangements enumerated above, all of 
which are effective and particularly suitable for teaching 
purposes. It may be mentioned that the piece is No. 6 
of “ Eight Rustic Pictures,” Op. 190. 


Op. 
2, Pianoforte duet. 
4, Two pianofortes 
London : 


Cecilia. A collection of organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Book LIV. Contents: 
Festival Overture in B flat major, by W. T. BEST; 
Prelude and Finale Fugato in E flat major, by 
SAMUEL WESLEY. (Edition No. 5854; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

MR. BEST contributes a lengthy Festival Overture which 
will prove to be an acceptable piece of programme music. 
It opens with a dignified prelude, introducing the princi- 
pal theme, 4//a Marcia. Then comes a spirited A//legro 
con brio, which is particularly well written, and leads, 
without a break, to a repetition—under different’ con- 
ditions—of the A//a Marcia, after which the Adlegro con 
brio is again heard, somewhat amplified, and worked up 
to a broad and vigorous climax. The whole piece is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to play, and will, no doubt, give equal 
pleasure to listeners. 

The Prelude and Fugue, in E flat major, of the great 
Gloucester organist is a welcome feature of Book LIV. 
Organists will not require a detailed notice of it, and ‘it 
will be sufficient to say that it has been edited with all 
that scrupulous care which one would naturally expect 
from a musician of such conservative instincts as Mr. 
Best. ey Aarer 
Six easy Pieces for Violin, with Pianoforte accompani- 

ment (the Violin part in the first position). By 
EMIL KREvz. Op. 30. Lullaby, Gavotte, Barcarolle, 
March, Romance, Finale. (Edition No. 7518 ; net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE latest contribution to violin music by Mr. Kreuz is a 

set of six easy pieces in the first position, all of which are 

exceedingly clever and. charmingly melodious as well. 


We are not sure whether to admire the violin part or the 
ianoforte accompaniment the most. The latter is full of 
interesting detail which does not in the least degree over- 
power the simple style of the former. The violin sustains 
the melody through all of the pieces. We fancy Mr. 
Kreuz shows, in his Op. 30, that he is able to use his 
resources with greater facility than he has displayed in 
aty former work, even though these must be reckoned 
amongst his smaller compositions. No doubt, practice 
and experience does for Mr. Kreuz what it has done for 
all talented composers who have anything to say in 
music. er en 
Two Sonatas for flute, with basso continuo. By G. F. 
HANDEL. Arranged, with marks of expression, , by 
GUSTAV JENSEN. 1, For flute, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment. (Edition No. 7791; net, Is.) 2, For 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. (Edition No. 
7385; net,.1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
LOVERS of the classics will read these two sonatas by 
Handel with renewed pleasure when Gustav Jensen’s 
new edition comes under their notice. We are already 
indebted to this able musician for the reprint of several 
works by old masters (newly arranged, with marks of 
expression and fingering added), and it is reasonable to 
hope that teachers. especially will appreciate their value. 
Each of these sonatas consists of three movements—the 
first, Allegro, preceded by Adagio; the second, Adagio 
or Grave; the third, Ad/egro (in No. 1), Minuet (in 
No. 2). They are regarded as excellent examples of the 
sonata form of the period, and should be carefully studied 
for that reason. Se 
Two Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
By J. HOFFMANN. I. Gavotte. II. Bourrée. 
London : Augener & Co. 


THE two pieces for violin and pianoforte under notice 
are light, elegant sa/on pieces, introducing some easy 
double-stopping and moving occasionally into the higher 
positions. The Gavotte is followed by a Musette, the 
violinist producing the drone on the lower open strings 
whilst fingering a melody on the upper ones, an effect 
familiar to most of us. Both pieces are very tuneful, and 
will be found useful recreative pieces for less advanced 
players. They are published separately. 


Introduction and Polacca for three violins and violoncello, 
with pianoforte accompaniment ad ib. By H. 
HENKEL. (Edition No. 7213; net 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

AN Introduction and Polacca for the rather unusual 

combination of three violins and violoncello, with an easy 

pianoforte accompaniment ad /id., by H. Henkel, is not 
strikingly original either in subject-matter or treatment, 
but is a sparkling piece of a moderate degree of difficulty, 
written with musicianly skill, and containing much that 
will yield enjoyment to amateurs who meet for ensemble 
practice. It is useful in another way—for performance 
by pupils, in which case the parts might be increased by 
doubling. The first violin has the most to do, although 
the other instruments are kept busy at interesting work. 

We recommend it with confidence to all who require 

music of this description. 


Progressive Tutor for the Double Bass. By J. P. WAUD 
} ee No. 5695; net, 2s.) London: Augener 
0 


A NEw Tutor by that well-known double-bass player Mr. 
J. P.. Waud claims the attention of teachers and students 
of the double bass, an instrument indispensable to every 
orchestra. The author, though well qualified. from his 
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wide experience as a solo and orchestral player, to give 
much valuable information to the pupil, prefers to leave 
this part to the master, with the remark that “a wrong 
method contracted in the beginning is very difficult to get 
out of, and it depends very much upon the way the bow 
is laid upon the strings, with a proper use of the wrist, 
whether the performer will ever produce an agreeable 
tone.” With this view we cordially agree ; the remark 
—_— with equal force to the teaching of any instrument. 
What is really most required in a “ Tutor” is a collection 
of progressive technical exercises and studies to illustrate 
the various methods of bowing and fingering in the differ- 
ent keys and measures. In the present work are to be 
found a number of preparatory exercises, the major scales 
with short studies in each key, after which the major, 
minor, and chromatic scales, and a chromatic study, con- 
cluding with twenty-five progressive exercises. These 
are well constructed and are remarkably melodious. May 
we suggest that the work would have been more complete 
had Mr. Waud included the armonic minor scales, and 
continued his first set of melodious examples through the 
minor keys?—but possibly this might be considered super- 
fluous in a Tutor of this extent. 

Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection of 
striking and favourite pieces of old masters. Ar- 
ranged for violoncello, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. By CARL SCHROEDER. No. 26, MATTHESON, 
Sarabande (G minor). 27, J. KUHNAU, Sarabande 
(G minor). 28, CHR. NICHELMANN, Sarabande (A 
minor). 29, J. DE CHAMBONNIERES, Sarabande (Cc 
minor). 30, J. B. LOEILLY, Sarabande (G minor). 
31, G. F. HANDEL, Sarabande (F major). London : 
Augener & Co. 

FIVE of the above six pieces by old French and German 
composers are in minor keys ; the last, by Handel, is in 
F major. They are all interesting examples of the old 
Spanish dance form, the “ Sarabanda,” and resemble one 
another closely as regards their sedate character and 
measured time and the old-world flavour about them 
all. The sarabande is most effective when associated 
with the other numbers of the old style of suite, in which 
it occupies an important place. The editor does well to 
include a number of these movements in the present 
series of violoncello pieces, as they are well calculated to 
aid the student in acquiring a full round tone. A know- 
ledge of these classical compositions is rightly deemed 
indispensable to the artist. 


Extracts from Oratorios and Cantatas. Arranged for 
female voices with pianoforte accompaniment. By 
H. HEALF, Handel: “Father of Mercy, hear the 
prayer” ( Joshua) ; “Queen of Summer ” ( 7heodora) 
(Edition Nos. 4154, 4155, each, net, 3d.); “The 
smiling dawn of happy days” (/ephtha) (Edition 
No. 4156, net, 4d.) ; “ Heroes when with glory burn- 
ing” (Joshua); “Oh! the pleasure of the plains” 
(Acis and Galatea) (Edition Nos. 4157, 4158, each, 
net, 6d.) ; “ Welcome as the cheerful light” ( Jephtha) 
(Edition No. 4159, net, 4d.). London : Augener & Co. 
UNLIKE the Mendelssohn “ Extracts” reviewed last 
month, which were all sacred, only the first of the present 
Handel set is (from Joshua), the others being secular. 
In fact, the chorus from 7heodora, beginning “ Queen of 
Summer,” might be called not merely secular, but heathen ! 
In all save the last of this series (“Welcome as the 
cheerful light”), the chorus is three-part—two sopranos 
and an alto, the solitary exception having a two-part 
chorus for two sopranos. ‘This last-named, by the way, 
has been wisely transposed from G to F major, thus ren- 











dering F instead of G the highest note sung. Three 
numbers contain soprano solos, viz. 4156, 4157, and 4159, 
but these can be taken by semi-chorus if more convenient. 
As to difficulty, of course the “ Handelian” style is not 
exactly suited to beginners, yet all these part-songs are 
fairly easy, the most advanced being “The smiling 
dawn,” and “ Welcome as the cheerful light,” with their 
rather long phrases to single words, and “Oh! the 
pleasure of the plains,” with its lively semiquaver passages 
and occasional sustained notes. But they are well worth 
the trouble of learning. 








@peras and Concerts. 


—o—— 
OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


THE season of opera in English at Covent Garden commenced 
on Saturday, October 12th, with every promise of success, the 
house being crowded in every part, and there was great enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ Wagner in English” appeared to be the key-note of 
the enterprise, and we must congratulate Mr. Hedmondt upon 
his courage and ambition. Remembering how slowly the great 
operatic reformer made way in this country, one looks back with 
astonishment when comparing the past with the present. A 
quarter of a century ago Richard Wagner was but a name—and 
a much-abused name—in the world of music. The first 
symptom of interest in his works by the general public was 
when Zhe Flying Dutchman was produced at Drury Lane, with 
Mr. Santley in the character of the hero. A few enthusiasts 
who had thought for themselves and had examined some of 
Wagner's scores, fancied that ‘‘the music of the future ” was not 
wholly destitute of merit, but as a style of opera for the people 
it would not do at all. But what a vast change has taken place 
since 1870! An enterprising vocalist embarks in the daring 
scheme of attempting to popularise Wagner’s most elaborate 
works. But Mr. Redmendk was, perhaps, wise in opening with 
an opera like Zannhduser. The music is pretty well known, 
the overture being the earliest work of the composer heard in 
England. It was played at the new Philharmonic concerts 
when that defunct society, which did good work while it existed, 
was under the direction of the late Dr. Wylde, who, if not a 
great musical genius, had an earnest desire to see good music 
encouraged. On April 26th, 1854, the overture to Zannhauser 
was first performed in London at St. Martin’s Hall,*conducted 
by Lindpaintner. | When performed at the Philharmonic 
Society’s concert, June 25th, 1855, the Queen and Prince 
Albert—a musician himself—came to hear it and evidently 
admired the work, as we gather from a letter Wagner 
wrote to Liszt. He says that, ‘‘ by Her Majesty’s desire, he had a 
conversation with her at the end of the first part of the concert, 
and the Queen was so kind that the composer felt quite 
moved.”” Prince Albert was also complimentary respecting the 
music, and Wagner continues, ‘‘ These two were the first people 
in England who dared to speak openly and undisguisedly in my 
favour, and if you consider that they had to deal with a political 
outlaw, charged with high treason and ‘ wanted’ by the police, 
you will think it natural that I am sincerely grateful to them.” 
From 1855 to 1895 is a great leap, but mark the changes of 
public taste. Only the highest could then speak of Wagner with- 
out opposition or ridicule, but a few days since every seat in 
Covent Garden Theatre was occupied to hear the first produc- 
tion ‘‘in English” of Die Walkure, which, as we all know, 
forms part of Der Ring des Nibelungen, and was first performed 
June 26th, 1870, at Munich, the entire work being first heard 
at Bayreuth in 1876, when Dr. Hans Richter conducted, Six 
years after, it was performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, amidst 
some applause and not a little ridicule ; the critic of a popular 
daily journal amusing himself and certain of his readers by 
counting the various crimes introduced in the libretto, as if 
Shakespeare, the Greek authors, and, in fact, all famous writers 
for the stage had not for centuries made crimes and great 
—— the leading motives in their plots. But compare 

agner’s treatment of such themes with that adopted by 
Donizetti, Verdi, and other Italian composers, The abused 
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German musician stands forth as a model of purity. It has 
come to be understood that the prudish commentators of Wagner 
could stand, without wincing, the sickly immorality of Za 
Traviata. But let us turn to the English version of Die Walkiire 
made some years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Corder, which, if not 
entirely free from blemishes, has helped to make musical readers 
——- with the original, and served its purpose well. 
When, on Wednesday, October 16th, the work was successfully 
produced at Covent Garden, in presence of the largest audience 
seen in that house for years, the character of the heroine was 
undertaken by Miss Susan Strong, a young American vocalist 
who has studied under the Hungarian composer Korbay. Miss 
Strong has excellent qualifications for her task. Her voice is of 
ample compass and its quality is pure ; nothing amateurish or 
awkward was observed in her performance, although it was her 
first appearance. She played the part as well as she sang the 
music, and can hardly fail to be a great acquisition to the 
operatic stage, being also a young and beautiful woman. There 
were a number of American visitors present, and they pelted 
their countrywoman with flowers until the stage resembled a 
garden, and Miss Strong’s companions on the stage gathered 
up nearly a waggon-load of choice blooms. All this, however, 
was but a revival of the old conventionalities of the operatic 
stage and would have been ridiculous but that it was atoned 
for by the modesty, talent, and beauty of the lady, who will 
appear, we understand, at the next Bayreuth festival. Madame 
Lilian Tree, another charming American artist, appeared as 
the heroic Briinnhilde, but she had the disadvantage of being 
physically unfitted for the character. The Fire Maiden of 
Die Watkiire needs to be of commanding height and Amazonian 
figure. Madame Lilian Tree is pretty and fetite, but she sings 
well and has great intelligence. In some characters she would 
no doubt be very successful. Good work was done by the 
masculine performers, particularly by Mr. Hedmondt, who repre- 
sented Siegmund with more than ordinary ability. His act- 
ing was most sympathetic and effective. "Mr. David Bispham, 
as Wotan, also deserved high commendation. He.sang the 
music of the god finely. The ‘‘ Valkyrie Ride” delighted the 
audience in the gallery, who wanted it to be repeated. The 
flashing and rushing of the weird scene had a touch of panto- 
mime, somewhat in advance of Christmas. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by that sound and able musician, Mr. Henschel, brought 
out all the beauties of the score with fine effect yet without 
overpowering the vocalists. It is just possible that this worthy 
performance may mark the turning of the tide in favour of 
opera in English ; if so, Mr. Hedmondt will be a benefactor to 
the musical public. Of other representations we need not say 
much, as in many instances the works were familiar, but we 
may mention the charming performance of Miss Alice Esty, as 
Elsa, in Lohengrin. She has a sweet voice and a pleasing 
style. Mr. Hedmondt was also very effective as the Knight 
of the Swan, and sang the music admirably. A second per- 
formance of Zannhduser was given on Saturday, October 19th, 
to commemorate the original production of the opera, under the 
composer's direction, at Dresden, in 1845. Mr. Feld proved 
an excellent conductor. Nor must we omit a good word for 
Mr. J. M. Glover, the conductor of the Drury Lane orchestra. 
In Faust he proved himself a most capable musician. In Tann- 
hiuser and Lohengrin no praise could be awarded to the chorus, 
which was feeble and unsteady. This was an unfortunate 
element in the scheme, as many operas lose much if the 
choralists are imperfect. Many of the best members of the 
choir had gone to America, and it was probably not easy to re- 
place them, but undoubtedly an improvement must be made in 
this department. In everything else we have nothing but 
praise to offer to the new and most enterprising management. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
THE fortieth annual series of these concerts commenced on 
Saturday, October 12th, but the actual starting of the Palace 
concerts, under the direetion of Mr. Manns, was October 2oth, 
1855, so the celebration of that event took place on Saturday, 
October 19th. The opening concert mainly consisted of works 
familiar to the audience, among the most important being the 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini by Berlioz, and Beethoven’s 
lovely c minor Symphony. In these the Crystal Palace orchestra 








was heard at its best, and Mr. Manns, who had a most cordial 
welcome, also conducted in his customary able manner. Two 
pieces by Mr. J. F. Barnett were the only novelties, One was 
a love song for orchestra, the other a movement in the antique 
style. They were gracefully written, well played, and much 
applauded, and are likely to be heard again. The brilliant 
violinist M. Rivarde performed Ernst’s fantasia on Hungarian 
airs, and two movements from the ‘‘ Symphonie Espagnole ” by 
Lalo, already played by Sejior Sarasate. Mlle. Otta Brony 
sang two German melodies and Mozart’s ‘‘ Non temer,” which 
was sung at the Palace nearly forty years ago, when Mr. Manns 
himself — the violin obbligato. The most interesting pro- 
grammes this season will probably be given after Christmas, 
when many important works are announced and the attractions 
of the concerts will be enhanced by the appearances of several 
famous vocal and instrumental performers. The valuable 
services of Mr. Manns may be estimated by the fact that he has 
produced 1,550 works by 300 composers, 82 of these being 
native musicians, who have had the gratification of producing 
original works under his baton. At the concert of the 19th 


many selections from English composers were given. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THERE has been little doing at the musical theatres, Covent 
Garden having had the lion’s share of operatic patronage ; but in 
a few days the Savoy will reopen with a revival of Zhe Mikado, 
one of the greatest successes of this house. The Bric-a-Brac 
Will, with music by Signor Emilio Pizzi, finds a home at the 
Lyric Theatre. This composer wrote a pretty light opera, 
Gabriella, at the invitation of Madame Patti, but we learn that 
the present opera, with its fantastic title, will be greatly superior 
to Gabriella in the music. Madame Albani, touring in Scot- 
land, has been singing to the Queen at Balmoral. M. Pade- 
rewski had an immense audience at Brighton when he gave a 
recital there. Mr. Ben Davies has met with great favour at 
Brussels, where, truth to tell, they do not often hear so good a 
tenor. Speaking of operas in English, we are reminded that 
Vincent Wallace’s Maritana was produced November 15th, 
1845. It is a wonder we do not hear of a Wallace Jubilee, but 
there is yet time for any enthusiastic admirers to commemorate 
the production of this very popular opera. Dr, Richter’s 
opening concert at St. James’s Hall, on Monday, 21st, attracted 
an enormous audience to hear Tschaikowsky’s ‘*‘ Symphonie 
Pathétique,” which was splendidly played and enthusiastically 
received. Professor Bridge devoted his Gresham lecture of 
Thursday, October 17th, to the operas of Purcell, and to 
Diocletian in particular, The masque music from the work 
was performed for the first time, we believe, during the present 
century. There will be many Purcell celebrations ; not only 
will the -subject be exhaustively treated at the Abbey, but 
the Philharmonic and other societies will do honour to the 
memory of the fine old English composer. The St. Cecilia 
Ode by Purcell, written in 1692, will be given at the Philhar- 
monic concert, the ladies of the Royal Academy Choir assist- 
ing. Purcell himself sang the second verse when the ode was 
performed at Stationers’ Hall. It is said that the order of the 
Dean and Chapter, directing Purcell to arrange with Father 
Smith for an organ to cost £200 for the Abbey, has been dis- 
covered, and a note to Sir Christopher Wren, to give an 
estimate of the cost of a case for the organ. This was in 1701. 
Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff a few days ago invited their friends to dine 
in a new piano van, built to convey seven grand pianofortes. 
They are to travel on the Midland line to accompany Madame 
Albani on her tour. Madame Patti has had a rather severe 
cold, but has recovered, and sang with her customary success on 
Saturday, October 12th, at Edinburgh. Sir Augustus Harris 
produced Hédnsel and Gretel in New York on Monday, 
October 7th, at Daly’s Theatre. Miss Elba and Miss 
Douste again performed the two chief characters, as they 
did in London. Signor Piatti, the renowned violoncellist, 
has been unwillingly absent from England for more than a year, 
owing to illness. He returns to London for the Popular 
Concerts, and is to bring with him a new violoncello sonata, 
which he will himself perform. A double treat is in store for 
visitors to the Popular Concerts, for we hear that illness has not 
affected his noble tone or perfect execution.* The Musical 
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Guild started their Chamber Concerts at Kensington Town 
Hall at the close of October. In the remaining concerts, 
November 12th, 26th, and December 1oth, various important 
chamber works by Brahms, Mozart, Beethoven, and Dr. Hubert 
Parry will be given; also a great novelty in the shape of a 
sonata by Purcell for strings and harpsichord. Mr. Shedlock’s 
new work on the ‘‘ Pianoforte Sonata” appears to have been 
favourably received. Messrs. Hann intend to give their annual 
series of Chamber Concerts at Brixton Hall on Mondays, 
November 4th, 18th, and December 9th. Works for strings, 
with instrumental and vocal solos, are to be given. Signor 
Bonetti, a popular operatic baritone in past days, gives a Soirée 
Musicale.at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
on Monday, November 11th. . Sefior Sarasate is studying 
Bach’s works ; he could not do better. The Spanish violinist 
has played some: of Bach’s Sonatas for violin and pianoforte 
with great success at his concerts. 


Musical Potes. 


THE Grand Opéra is still busy with the preparation of 
Frédégonde, which, according to the latest advices, may 
be expected about the middle of the month. Verdi’s 
Aida, the scenery and costumes of which were destroyed 
in the great fire last year, has been revived, with new 
appointments of every kind and with an excellent cast— 
Miles. Bréval and Héglon, MM. Alvarez:and Renaud. 
The King of the Belgians honoured the performance with 
his presence, but, according to Le Ménestre/, he reserved 
his chief favours for the ladies of the corps de ballet. Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson has resumed her favourite rdle of Thais. 
The directors have engaged Mlle. Louise Grandjean, a 
young singer of promise, who has been appearing with 
much success at the Opéra Comique. 

GREAT complaints are made of the extreme slowness 
with which the reconstruction of the Opéra Comique is 
being carried on. The works were begun nearly two 
years ago, and they are not yet-above the level of the 
street. The Figaro remarks that at this rate the theatre 
will not be finished in time for the Exhibition which is to 
take place in 1900. 

THE production of La Navarraise at the existing 
Opéra Comique on October 3rd was a very great triumph 
for Mile. Calvé, but the very intensity of the drama seems 
to have somewhat hindered the full appreciation of Masse- 
net’s music, the concentrated energy of: which rather 
astonished the Parisians, who did not expect such vigor- 
ous effects from their favourite sentimental composer. 
M. Massenet was not present, having gone to Vienna to 
superintend the production of his work in that city. We 
observe, with some surprise, that in his lengthy notice of 
the opera in Le Ménestrel, M. Pougin does not mention 
that the work was written for this country and first’ pro- 
duced here. It is said that the librettists were so de- 
lighted with Mlle. Calvé’s remarkable performance that 
they forthwith determined to turn Macbeth into an opera 
for her benefit, but the report that Massenet was to com- 
pose the music is contradicted. One would be glad to 
hear the report contradicted as regards the librettists 
also. The next novelty is to be the Xavidre of M. 
Théodore Dubois, which may be given in the course 
of the month. Gluck’s Orphée and Lalo’s La Jacquerie 
are also in hand, and reprises of Dom Pasguale and the 
Freischiitz. 

THE first of the new Opera Concerts is to be given at 
the Grand Opéra on the third Sunday in November. The 
programme is interesting, including, among known works, 
Berlioz’s overture Le Corsaire, the prelude to C. Franck’s 
Redemption, pieces by Gluck, Gounod, and Félicien 
David, and two novelties—a piece called Za Chasse 











Fantastique, by Camille Erlanger, and a scene from 
Vincent. d’Indy’s as yet unperformed opera Fervaai. 
These items form Parts I. and III. of the programme ; 
Part II, is in more questionable taste. It consists of 
antique dances by Lacoste, Lully, Rameau, and Handel, 
which are not only to be played by the orchestra, but 
danced by members of the corps de ballet—a singular 
interpolation in an otherwise classical concert. 

THE new opera of MM. Zola and Bruneau deals with a 
strike of workmen—certainly a thoroughly up-to-date 
subject, which, however, scarcely seems of a kind to 
yearn for musical expression. In some scenes it is said 
to bear a resemblance to parts of the /Jacguerie of Lalo 
and A. Coquart. 

M. SAINT-SAENS has written] music for a ballet in one 
act, entitled “ Aliborou,” which is to be produced at the 
ThéAtre des Champs-Elysées. 

THE Thé&tre Libre, hitherto chiefly devoted to the 
cult of Ibsenism and dramatic eccentricities in general, 
intends shortly to undertake the production of new 
French musical works; and pieces by MM. X. Leroux, 
Ernest Chausson, and Camille Erlanger are mentioned 
as having been chosen. Nevertheless, we should not be 
surprised if the report turns out to be unfounded. 

M. COLONNE will give Beethoven’s nine symphonies in 
order during his present series of concerts, the first of 
which took place on October 13th, and had Seifor Sarasate 
for its particular star. A considerable number of im- 

ortant choral works will be given during the season. 

he concerts of M. Lamoureux were to begin on October 
2oth ; he also proposes to give great choral works, such 
as Bach’s Passion and Handel’s Messiah, which, thanks 
chiefly to the co-operation of a great English artist, the 
late Mme. Patey, achieved such a success in 1874. The 
concerts of M. Eugéne d’Harcourt, which have deservedly 
won much popularity, will be resumed on November 3rd. 

MLLE, SIMONNET, the whilom favourite of the audiences 
of the Opéra Comique, has been engaged for a number of 
performances at the Grand Théatre of Lyons, 

MME. PATTI has accepted an engagement to sing in four 
concerts at Monte Carlo. 

THE most striking item of news concerning operatic 
matters at Brussels is the growing popularity of Mme. 
Leblanc, who, imperfectly espiumtased at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, where she made her dééut¢ in Bruneau’s Aftague 
du Moulin, advances from one brilliant success to another 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie. She is now quite the rage 
in Carmen and La Navarraise, and all the composers of 
new works about to be produced are eager to secure her 
for their heroine. She is shortly to appear as Fidelio, 
and M. Vincent d’Indy is so disappointed at not being 
able to get her for the chief female part in his Fervaa/ 
that it is doubtful whether he will allow it to be given 
this season. At the late competition for the Prix de 
Rome (Brussels) there was a quite new feature in the 
appearance of a lady candidate, Mlle. Coclet, who was 
unfortunately disqualified, owing to the instrumentation 
of her work not being finished in time ; but when per- 
formed before the jury, it made such a favourable 
impression that good judges hesitated between it and 
the two. works which gained second prizes. The winner 
of the first prize was a M. Lunssens. At the Popular 
Concerts of M. Joseph Dupont, Herr Willy Burmester, 
the violinist, and the Italian pianist Ferruccio Busoni 
will appear. Hans Richter will conduct one concert, and 
it is hoped to give M. Francis Tinel’s new oratorio, Saznte 
Godelive, in the course of the season. 

GERMAN opera at Berlin is still in the dull season, and 
as the Royal Opera Company will shortly return to their 


' old, but largely rebuilt, home, nothing is likely to be done 
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during the rest of their stay at Kroll’s. The daily papers 
have informed us of the interest the Kaiser takes in the 
rebuilding and of the value of his suggestions. The re- 
opening of the Opera House was to take place on October 
22nd, the Empress’s birthday, for which occasion Fidelio 
was the chosen opera. On October 2nd, a new “ lyrical- 
comical” opera in two acts, entitled Zin ¢reuer Schelm 
(A Faithful Rogue), book by Axel Delmar, music by 
Ferdinand Hummel, was produced, but unhappily neither 
the lyrical nor the comical elements won any sort of 
approbation. Herr Lessmann, indeed, describes the 
book as beneath contempt, and the music to match. 
Something much better was expected from the composer 
of Mara, a work which has had a rather considerable 
success, 

AUTHORITIES say that the concert season at Berlin 
this year is going to be busier than ever before, which, 
according to other authorities, is not possible. Without 
stopping to argue the point, we will go on to relate that 
the season really began on October 4th, with the first 
concert of the Kgl. Kapelle, the programme of which 
included only quite familiar works. Of other concerts the 
most important was the Quartett-Abend of Herren Halir, 
Markees, Ad. Miiller, and Hugo Dechert, with Herr 
Schubert (clarinet), and Mr, Robert Kahn at the piano. 
Brahms’s two new sonatas for clarinet and piano.attracted 
so much attention that the performances of the quartet 
proper became rather a secondary consideration, though 
most excellent in themselves. Brahms’s interpreters, 
especially the pianist, were not entirely satisfactory ; of 
the two sonatas, the one in F minor made much the most 
favourable impression. 

THE course of Sig. Sonzogno’s Italian Opera season at 
Berlin does not'run smooth. Opening at the theatre 
Unter den Linden, on September 14th, with Samara’s La 
Martire, business became so bad that in a very few days 
the company had to be transferred to a less expensive 
theatre (the New Theatre), and even then no success was 
obtained until the production of Mascagni’s latest opera, 
Silvano, on October 8th, this being the first performance 
out of Italy. It is not clear now that the work will be a 
success in Berlin, and the German critics in general are 
disposed to depreciate it ; but the impression made on the 
public seems to have been favourable, and some late 
reports are more favourable than the early ones, so that 
the fate of the work cannot be considered as decided. 
Unfortunately, the merits of the company are but small ; 
none of them can be considered really good, and only 
two or three sing in a fashion to satisfy non-Italian ears. 
The prima donna, Mme. Elise Frandin, though a really 
good actress, has a poor voice and a shocking eternal 
vibrato ; of the others, a baritone, Sig. Broggi-Mutini, 
appears to be the best. The orchestra is pretty good, 
and the chorus (generally), so far as regards their singing ; 
but their acting is a bad specimen even of what is con- 
temptuously tolerated as Italian opera chorus-acting. We 
should have mentioned also among the new works given, 
Coronaro’s Festa a Marina, which contains amidst much 
rubbish a few really clever movements. The conductor, 
Sig. Ferrari, is a thoroughly capable man. The season 
has now come to an end, and the company are touring in 
other German towns. 

THE Munich Wagner performances came to a close on 
September 27th with Die Meistersinger. Herr Vogl took 
nearly all the most trying tenor parts throughout the 
second cycle (as he did in the first), this time replacing 
Gerhauser instead of Birrenkoven ; Vogl has been 
beyond all question the hero of the performances. No 
hitherto unknown artists have made any particular repu- 
tations, and the net result may be called satisfactory, but 


not startling. Financially, the first cycle was a- great 
success ; the result of the second is net yet stated. The 
largest contingents of foreign visitors came from France(!) 
and America. England apparently sends her contingent 
to Bayreuth, and will doubtiess be very strongly repre- 
sented next year when Der Ring des Nibelungen is 
revived. 

THE D’Albert-Stavenhagen squabble continues to 
: occupy the columns of the German musical papers, though 
most of them have intimated that the discussion must 
now cease. The most important of the late interveners is 
'Herr Lassen, the late Hofkapellmeister of Weimar, 
| whose resignation gave rise to the row. Herr Lassen’s 
i letter is distinctly unfavourable to Mr. D’Albert, and he 
openly declares—what we suggested in our last number— 
that that gentleman’s imperiousness, and unwillingness to 
wotk with another were the chief causes of what must be 
called the catastrophe. Not for the first, nor (as will be 
seen directly) for the last time, Mr. D’Albert has been his 
own worst enemy. The latest piece of news concerning 
this very talented but unreasonable and erratic young 
man is that a decree of divorce has been obtained against 
him by his wife, the famous pianist Mme. Teresa 
Carreno, on the ground of wilful desertion : the court pro- 
nouncing him the sole guilty person and condemning 
him in full costs. He is said to have left the court with 
an air of entire indifference, and a few days later gave 
notice of his intention to marry again, for the third time. 
Mrs. D’Albert No. 3, if the report be true, is a singer 
attached to the Opera House of Weimar. 

THE first grand Saxe-Meiningen Musical Festival, 
which was held at Meiningen, September 27th-29th, was 
a brilliant success in every respect. The soloists were of 
the highest distinction ; the orchestra and chorus were 
first rate ; the conductor, Fritz Steinbach, conducted with 
untiring energy and consummate skill, and finally, every 
performance was attended by a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience. Thus we may feel sure that the first Meiningen 
Festival will not be the last, and a large concert-hall suit- 
able for such occasions is already talked of as absolutely 
necessary. 

ONE of the choral societies of Leipzig, the Lehrer- 
Gesangverein, has been making an artistic tour to 
Vienna, where the society, under the well-known con- 
ductor Hans Sitt, gave two concerts with great success. 
But the great feature of the concerts, even beyond the 
choral singing, seems to have been the violin-playing of 
Miss Eileen O’Moore, a young lady of Irish parentage, 
born and brought up in Australia, and for the last few 
years a pupil of Herr Sitt at the Conservatoire of Leipzig. 
Such was the sensation produced by her performance at 
Vienna of Paganini’s D major Concerto and a rondo by 
Sitt, that the Mus. Wochendlatt hastened to give her 
portrait and biography, in which she is spoken of in the 
most flattering terms. She is to appear shortly at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts. , 

THE opening of the Concert Saal at Munich, in which 
the Kaim concerts are to be given, was to be celebrated 
by a grand three-days’ festival, from October 19th to the 
21st. On the first day the Messiah was to be given ; on 
the second a concert, chiefly orchestral, but including the 
final scene of the first act of Parsifa/; on the third day 
the Choral Symphony with two overtures. Herr Zumpe, 
who is appointed conductor of the Kaim concerts in 
general, was to conduct on the first and third days, Herr 
Mottl, from Carlsruhe, on the second. 

THE novelties for next season at the Munich Opera are 
to be Der Ueberfall, by Zillner, Guniram, by Rich. 





Strauss, Kistler’s (often-promised) Kunzhi/d, and Schil- 
lings’s, /ngwelde. 
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IT must be no joke to be a judge for a prize opera 
competition at Munich, Such an enormous number of 
works have been sent in for the Prinz Luitpold prize 
competition (including eighty in July and August alone), 
that the time for adjudication has had to be extended from 
March next year till November 1st. As the judges are 
all musicians in full work, they will have plenty to do to 
examine all the works even by November. If there are 
any really good opera composers in Germany, here is 
their chance. 

Dk. JOACHIM has been again appointed Director of 
the Hochschule fiir Musik at Berlin, a post to which he 
was appointed when the Hochschule was established in 
1868, but which he exchanged for another post some 
years later, when changes were made in the management. 
The late Philip Spitta was the last director. 

THE subscriptions for the Hans von Biilow memorial 
at Hamburg amount at present to 18,015 marks, of which 
sum 1,000 marks were contributed by “a grateful resident 
of Munich,” 1,658 marks were the result of the Phil- 
harmonic concert at Berlin (a rather poor sum for a 
capital for which Biilow did so much), and 5,135 marks 
were the proceeds of a special concert at Hamburg. 
Further contributions are invited. 

HERR HUMPERDINCK’S new Miarchenspiel, Die Sieben 
Geitslein, is to be published shortly (according to the 
Signale) by the firm of Heinrichshofen, at Magdeburg. 
The text is by the composer’s sister, Frau Wette, and the 
score will have illustrations by Herr Vogel. But we read 
nothing about where it is to be performed. How is this? 

MASSENET’s NVavarraise was produced at the Vienna 
Opera House on October 4th (the day after the production 
‘at the Opéra Comique of Paris) in the presence of the 
composer, who, with Director Jahn and the chief artists, 
was called before the curtain and warmly applauded. 
Fraiulein Renard and Herr Van Dyck played the two 
principal parts with great effect. The opera was un- 
questionably a success with the public, but: the critics 
speak coldly of it, and reserve their praises chiefly for a 
ballet, Amor auf Reisen, which was brought out the 
same evening—music by Heinr. Berté. Goldmark’s 
version of Zhe Cricket on the Hearth will be the next 
novelty, and then, probably, Messager’s Chevalier a’ Har- 
menthal, which has been warmly recommended to the 
management by Herr Van Dyck, who has undertaken to 
play the title part. Messager’s La Basochewill also very 
probably be given at another of the Viennese theatres. 
Austrian composers do seem to have some ground for 
complaining of the favours shown to foreign composers. 
Yet, oddly enough, French musicians are making a similar 
complaint in Paris. 

THE arrangements for the winter season of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde include Tinel’s Franciscus, 
Massenet’s Eve, a work of Bruckner (either the Ze Deum 
or a Kleine Messe), Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and 
Kiel’s Christus. Among artists who will appear at the 
ordinary concerts are Prof. Reinecke, who, it is said, has 
never yet played in Vienna, and who will play a concerto of 
Mozart, and conduct a (new?) symphony of his own, 
dedicated to the society—and Prof. Hugo Heermann, from 
Frankfort. 

A ONE-ACT music-drama, with the singular title Amen, 
by Bruno Heydrich, was produced at Cologne on Sep- 
tember 22nd, and received with much favour. The 
author, who conducted the performance of his own work, 
is also a vocalist of distinction who plays heroic tenor 
parts at the theatre where his work was given. 

Ir Frederick the Great was not a great flute-player, he 
seems to have been, through his devotion to the flute, the 
means of bringing about great improvements in the 





construction of the instrument. This may be seen by the 
collection of flutes which belonged to him, now in the 
Hohenzollern Museum at Berlin, where each instrument 
in order shows some improvement on its predecessor. 

THE pianist Josef Hofmann has completed a suite for 
orchestra in four movements. He is invited to play at 
the concerts to be given at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
on behalf of the Rubinstein Memorial Fund. 

MUSIC toa melodrama entitled Schneefried (text by the 
Danish poet Holger Drachmann), by Franz Curti, which 
was produced at the Mannheim Theatre, on September 
2oth, is spoken of as possessing considerable merit and 
fully deserving the favourable reception it obtained. 

SMETANA’S opera Die verkaufte Braut has just reached 
its 300th performance at the Czech Theatre of Prague. 

ON October 9th Signor Verdi completed his 82nd year. 
Only a few intimate friends were invited to join the cele- 
bration at the composer's villa, Sant’ Agata, but compli- 
mentary letters and telegrams by the hundred were 
received during the day from all parts of Europe. It is, 
perhaps, permissible to say that the thoughts of many 
admirers turned also to another even greater composer 
who would also have been 82 in the course of this year. 
By how many masterpieces would the world have been 
the richer had Richard Wagner lived to the age of 82, 
instead of dying at 69! We might have had two more 
works equal, or perhaps superior, to O¢e//o and Falstaff. 

COMPILERS of musical dictionaries and all others 
whom it may concern should take note that it has been 
discovered that Getano Pugnani, the greatest Italian 
violinist of his day, was born November 27th, 1731, and 
not in 1727 or 1728, as hitherto supposed. 

THE present year is the centenary of the birth of 
Mercadante, as well as Marschner, but the Italian com- 
poser has been less fortunate than the German in the 
honours paid to his memory. A performance of. his 
opera La Vestale was given at his birthplace, Altamura, 
and a tablet bearing a bombastic inscription, the state- 
ments of which it would be rather difficult to justify, has 
been affixed to a wall of the theatre, and—voz/a tout. 
We fear there is no future in store for Mercadante, an 
amiable composer of the third or fourth class. 

THE Carl Theater of Vienna, which has just been re- 
built, was re-opened on October 4th, with Suppé’s post- 
humous opera, Das Modell, which in spite of a rather 
confused libretto, gained as regards the music a com- 
plete triumph. 

WE shall surely hear before long of the great female 
composer who has been so long expected. At Copen- 
hagen, on September 5th, there was a concert at which 
all the executants were ladies, and all the works executed 
were the composition of members of the fair sex. The 
long-expected one did not turn up for the occasion ; 
apparently, we are as yet only listening to the messengers 
sent to prepare her way. We cannot give all the names 
of the prize winners and others; but a quartet by 
Elfrida Andrée, and some choruses for female voices by 
Miss Valborg Aulin, are said to have been the best of the 
works performed. A new opera by August Enna, on the 
old French tale Aucassin et Nicolette, is to be brought 
out this winter at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen. 

AN announcement is made of the forthcoming publi- 
cation by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. of an 
illustrated work, ‘“ National Portrait Gallery of British 
Musicians,” to be edited by Dr. Warriner. 

DEATHS.—On September 25th, Mr. W. G. Wood, 
teacher of music at the Royal Academy and at Highgate 
School, an excellent pianist and organist, and composer 
of various minor pieces for orchestra, organ, and piano. 
Mme. Sidney Pratten, widow of the famous flute-player, 
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and herself a well-known teacher of the guitar, on 
which she was an accomplished performer, died on 
October 1oth. Abroad several persons well known in the 
musical world have died, but none of particular import- 
ance. Samuel David (b. 1836), who died at the begin- 
ning of October, was a French composer whom fortune 
seems to have robbed of even such fame as was his due. 
He won the grand prix de Rome in 1858, wrote a number 
of operettas and such things, none of which made any 
particular hit, published some good theoretical works, 
which few ever looked into, and for thirty years was 
director of the music at the Jewish Synagogue in Paris, 
where he had a high reputation among his Hebrew com- 
patriots. Eduard Mertke (b. June 7th, 1833, at Riga) 
died at Cologne on September 25th, as professor of the 
piano at the Conservatorium of that town. He has pro- 
duced an opera, Zzsa (Mannheim, 1872), a cantata, Des 
Liedes Verklarung,a collection of Russian Volkslieder, 
and exercises, etc., for the piano. On September 4th, 
Bernhard Miller, formerly viola-player in the second 
Miiller-quartet. On September 26th, Bernhard Gottli- 
ber, conductor of the well-known orchestra of the Palmen- 
garten, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a post which he had 
held for the last twelve years: he was 51 years old. 
Sir Charles Hallé, the distinguished pianist and orches- 
tral conductor, died suddenly from apoplexy at Man- 
chester on the 25th ult. He was in his 77th year. 
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Augener's Edition, No, 8356. 
20 OLD & NEW DANCES 
(Alte und neue Tiinze fiir die Jugend) 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


BY 


CARL REINECKE. 


Op. 228. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 


Contains :—Courante, 2 Bourtées,* Loure,* Gavotte et Musette, Sarabande, 
jo a ag Allemande, 2 Passepieds, Farandole, Gigue, Pavane, Menuett, 
oO — Walzer, Polka, Mazurka, Galopp, Liindler, Rheinlander, and 

uadrille, 


(* See Our Music Pacgs.) 
London: AUGENER & CO,, Newgate Street, E,C., & Regent Street, W. 


| AUGENER’S EDITION 
OF THE 


MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music 


FOR 


Local Examinations in Music, 1896. 


A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


0. 
6132¢ JUNIOR GRADE, 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
CONTAINS : 
Studies : Handel, Courante in E min, 
Czerny, inG. Op. 299, No. 18. 
A. horn, in D flat. Op. 67, No. 14. 
Mozart, Sonata in ¥ (last movement). 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte. Op. 38, 


Pieces: 


0. I. 
Schumann, “ Reiterstiick ” from Op. 68. 


6133¢ SENIOR GRADE. 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 


Studies ; Bach, Fugue in B flat, No, 21. 
Clementi, Gradus, No. 2, in F. 
Heller, Allegro risoluto. Op. 82, No. 16. 
Pieces: Beethoven, Adagio in F, from Sonata 
Op. 2, No. 1. 
Chopin, Valse in A flat. Op. 64, No. 3. 
Rheinberger, Die Jagd, Op. 5, No. 1. 


net 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
6134¢ Lower DIvIsIon. 5 Studies and 6 Pieces 
List A. 
Studies : Czerny, in D. Op. 636, No. 23. 
Gurlitt, in F. Op. 141, No. 15. 
Pieces ; Haydn, Sonata in D (first movement). 
Bargiel, Phantasiestiick in G. 
List B. 
Study: Loeschhorn, in E minor. Op. 192, No. 40. 
Pieces ; Schlesinger, Rondino in B flat. 
Schumann, Walzer. Op. 124, No. 4. 
List C, 
Studies : H. Berens, inc. Op. 79, No. 16. 
Bertini, in B flat. Op. 29, No. 4. 
Pieces : Mozart, Variations in A. 
Gade, Albumbliitter. No. 1, in B flat. 
6135¢ HIGHER DivIsION. 5 Studies and 6 Pieces...net 
List A, 
Studies : Czerny, in E flat. Op. 299, No. 25. 
Bach, 3-part Invention. No. 6, in E. 
Pieces: Hummel, Rondo in E flat. Op. 11. 
F. Bendel, Priére. 
List B. 
Studies : Loeschhorn, in A minor. Op. 194, No. 12. 
Czerny, inc. Op. 335, No. 2. 
Pieces: Bach, Fantasia in c min. 
Schumann, Bunte Blatter. 
in A. 
List C, 
Study: Cramer, in A. No. 23. 
Pieces : Schubert, Sonata in £ (first movement). 
Hiller, March in & flat. Op. 55, No. 1. 


+. Net 


Op. 99, No. 1, 
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EXTRACTS FROM 


ORATORIOS & CANTATAS} 


arranged for Female Voices, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


H. HEALE. 


MENDELSSOHN. “I waited for the Lord,” from Lod- 
gesanz ; arr. for 2 Sopranos and Alto... ‘ net, 4d. 
— ‘How lovely are the eetenedl Chorus from St. Paul; 
arr. for 3 female voices net, 4d. 
‘* For He shall give His angels,” ‘double quartet of Angels 
from Elijah; arr. as — of female voices or double 
chorus net, 4d. 
HANDEL. “ Father of Mercy, hes ar the pre ayer.” “Chorus from 
Yoshua ; arr. for 3 feinale voices (Piano ad /i+.) net, 3d. 
—_ “Queen of Summer.” Chorus from Theodora ; arr. for 3 
female voices (Piano ad /id.) > a 
“ The smiling dawn of happy days 8,” from Yephtha ; arr. for 
Solo (or semi-chorus) and female chorus ne 46.) with Piano 
accomp. (ad did.) - ‘ net, 4d. 
“Heroes when with pra baring.” Sete f om Foshua ; 
arr. for Solo (or semi-chorus) and female chorus (ad 44.) with 
Piano accomp. (ad .) ‘¢ net, 6d. 
**Oh! the pleasure of the plains.” Chorus from Acis and 
Galatea; arr. for 3 female voices (Piano ad 4d.) net, 6d. 
—— ‘Welcome as the cheerful light.” Song and Chorus of 
Maidens from poo arr. for Solo (or semi- eed and 
female chorus . ee ; net, 4d 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C., & Regent Street, W. 
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Vol. III. No..11. NOVEMBER, 1895. 
CONTENTS: 
. The Ed of Audi By James Buchanan, 
2. English Musical Festivals. By “Sharp.” 

. “Kassya,” by Delibes. A Review. 

. A New Notation. By F, Corder, 

. Early Indiscretions. 

. Retrospective. By F. Gilbert Webb. 

. Musical Literature. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
8. New Musical Publications. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The names of Contstiuters include :—Sir Gop Grove, Dr. De Be & Mackenzie, Dr, C. 
Hubert Parry, Dr. i (Weimar), ~. c. Stoggall Villiers yy 
Frederick gh ibeneser ~ hing} H, tuning’. + 
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Webb, 


Streatfeild. 
tock, jirsk Allon, Fy fst Willass by —w =f A. De 
S. J. Adair FitzGerald, Ernest Newman, W. Ashton Ellis, &c, 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W 
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EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


THEORETICAL Works in Avcensr’s Epition. 
Demy 8vo. 
4s ener’ s 


| 3 No. 
{ 9182, 





ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND? 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, po 
ofessor of Music i in = peared nd — —- 
oo 5/- 


ox8aa KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition 


oe eee al- 


98 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
THARMONY: 


ITS si pena ad ne PRACTICE.” 


eee oon eee 1/6 


oe KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition... .. 


| 9x83, OUNTERPOINT : STRICT AND 
| FREE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
| Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, ‘and Professor 

of Music in the University Dublin. Fourth Edition ... 


9834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: | Leeroy Md AND FREE,” with 
= — Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. Second 
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9184. [DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 

Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 

Hy ag of —s in ene University - Dublin, ‘Second 


or8s. eer By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond. Fa. Men! Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and of Music in the © of 
Dublin. Second Ba Edition ooo (wee 


9186. FUGAL ~ AN. ALYSIS: A Companion to 
Aes, paing 0 Ce orga of Fugues — into Score and 


oe 








ote. Mest USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER PRovT, 


A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the ee of 
Dublin. Second Edition eee oop, 000 


9188, A FRLIRO FORMS: Aicgedl to “Musical 


Form.” By era veo aver, bo A. oe i 
Edition os 0 
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Mss EDITH ROBINSON, Violinist, pupil of 


Brodsky (Leipzig), and César Thomson (Lidge), desires to an- 
— By that she is now in London, and is open to engagements for Concerts 

“At Homes,” etc. She is also Fy igh to take a few Pupils. 
Bias Upper Baker Street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


‘music deserv 

it the work done is not only thorough, but, to = a poder expression, 

ray yp yt F— ent guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in hands of f one 

who can be learned wi i pedantic, and never fails to see that which is practical 

and useful through the medium of that which is theoretical or speculative,”—Musical 

News, May 13th, 1892. 
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“ The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove 
service to teacher and scholar alike. In leading students through 
by our musical ancestors the skiful guide never fails to 





MES EUGENIE JOACHIM, —- of Mme. 


Marchesi and Professor Stockhausen, gives 1 Lessons in Singing, 
with a special view to correct enunciation and declamation in German Song, 
Oratorio and =. For terms, apply 23, Grove End Road, N.W. 


A* ARTIST (a performer at the Monday ma i 


Saturday Popular Concerts) has Vacancies for a few Pupils for 
Violin and Viola. Instruction could also be given at a school not too far 
from London.—Address : OMEGA, 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, a really’ First- | theory 


Class TEACHING CONNECTION. anion preferred. Only 
Principals dealt with.—Address, ‘* Musician,” care of Messrs. Chappell & 
Co., 50, New Bond Street, W, 








met with on the way. As text-boo! ” tises 
will d the position of stan: works "Det Telegraph, March 


. ars now the author has devoted his attention to the ration of text 
books, the fears of which have been the perky with — the on jects te 
have rth, the mass the text 


the most remarkable series of usical text-books, a 
Weebly Dispatch, } anuary 7th, 1894, ™ " me? 

“ The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made eas: 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really acqraintance with the works of vi 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and ern, without the trouble and expense 
entailed in the purchase and study of the scores,"—Athenaum, April 14th, 1894. 

tet . eno meet Tagtion| series of text-books on the s ects of 

on pinoed pate public.”— Athenaeum, Augen me 1890, pane 
ka dus — pareemna wy ae of educational works.”—<Athenanm, April 
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CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES 
FOR 27HE PIANOFORTE. 


* BACH, J. S.. Prelude and Fugue, in # minor for the Organ. 
Arranged by Max Reger... 
—— Toccata and Fugue, in p minor, ‘for the Organ. Arranged 


by Max Reger 
BARNETT, Jo Fe The S inning Wheel .. 4 
CHOPIN, F. Etude de a ¢ _Tierces) d ‘aprés I Ta Valse 
en Ré bémol. Arr. par L. E. See 
GOODWIN, AMINA. Toccata 
HENSELT, A. Si oiseau j’étais, d toi je volerais 
LISZT, FRANZ. ade a — 
. —+ Stiindchen — 
— _ Erlking (Schubert) : 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. (a 
— Polonaise. Op. 45 ers I 
—— Menuet. Op. 17, " 
— Les — f danwed ‘Sindy aes 
— Il Lamen 
NICODE, J. . * ‘Parantelle. Op 1% No. I 
— Canzonette. Op. 13, No. aa aa 
Variations . Fugue sur - theme original. “Op. 18 
NOSKOWSKI, Cracovienne Eee on afd 
—_Espiégle. Op. 2, No. y 
PAUER, MAX. alzer. 


Op. 18, "No. 2. 


SCeteee ey ee, 


PIECZONKA, A. Grande Poictaise heroique Be 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Prelude ... ’ ‘ 
Im romptu _ 
Op 5, “No. 2 


RHEINBERGER, J: Pe ne 
SCHARWENKA, a am Klavier. 
— Minuet ins flat. 
—— Staccato Study in & oy Op. 27 No. 3 
—— and Polonaise, in F minor, OP G2... 0% 
Théme et Variations. Op. 48. 
SCHUMANN, R, March in & flat. “Op. 7 
.— Study i in A flat (from Six Studies for tetas Piano. “Op. 56) 
SCHUTT, EDOUARD. Un peu coquette. Op. 41, No.7 ... 
st RELEZKI, A. Etincelle. Etude de Salon ... 
WEBER. Moto pense from Sonata, ~ 24, arranged as a 
study in double notes by Max Pauer ,. ‘a ‘_- 


Pet het hs 
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London: AUGENER & CO., 


Newgate Street, E.C., & Regent Street, W 
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VORTRAGSSTUDI E N. 
STUDIES IN STYLE. 
A collection of striking and favourite pieces of Old Masters, 


ARRANGED FOR 


VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


P, NARDINI. Adagio Gu 
. A, VERACINI. Saraband 
G. B. PERGOLESE. ri “a Egiise 
A. oneeer Adagio . ‘ 
J. M. LECLAIR. Sarabande and Tambourin 
A. LOTTI. Aria 
. D. BUXTEHUDE. Sarabande and Courante 
G. F. HANDEL. Sarabande. (Largo.) 
9 Adagio and Allegro .. P 
\ G. B B. MARTINI. 


Gavotte 


’ F. COUPERIN. Les Agréments 
. —— La Bandoline .. 
. A. CORELLI. 
. P. LOVELLI. Romanze. 
. GB. rye yy Air de Ballet” oe on 
P. RAMEAU. Rondeau gracieux .. aX ee 
F. COUPERIN, Gavotte éé ee os ae 
P. LOCATELLI. Adagio 
P. CASSELLA, Marcin funebre ed Allegro i impetuoso 
L. GAMBERO. Sarabande and Bourrée aa 
PH. E. BACH. Airs de Ballet . 
. GF, HANDEL. Air and Gavotte os 
. MATTHESON. Sarabande. (Gc minor) ee 
. J. KUHNAU. Sarabande. (c minor).. 
. 1 oe NICHELMANN., Sarabande. a minor) . 
. DE CHAMBONNIERES. —— (c minor) 
i B, LOEILLY. Sarabande. (Gminor) ., : 
31. F. HANDEL. Sarabande. (F major) 


London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C., & ees Street, W 
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R. HOFMANN’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 


86 MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 
the first position for advancing pupils, 
By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Op. 90. Augener’s Edition No. 5,6664,5. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 


* These studies will, we think, » peeve acceptable and useful to teacher and pupil alike. 
To the teacher, the careful and gradation of a ge and the admirable manner 


» No uavers or semiquavers ap 
, and as an instance oft t 


to our mird, is that all directions and instructions are given in three languages, viz. 
Eng ish, French, and German.” —7he Sa/on, May, 1894. 
hese are good studies, and from first to last they are a; tuneful as could be desired 
. The studies are in every way excellent. nt." —Sévings, wlarch, 1894. 


40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 


in all positions, for practice in shifting, and the jt atte ot 
technique and style. 


By RICHARD HOFMANN. 


Op. 91. Augener's Edition, No. 5667a,4, 2 Books, each 1s. net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert's 
Place, and "br, om Street, Ww. 


GONDOLINA. 
LEON DOURVILLE. 


1. For Pianoforte Solo... eee 

2. For Pianoforte Duet... Gee 

3 For Violinand Pianoforte ., _ .. / 
London : AUGE NER & CO., Mewgue Street, E. ¢., & Regent Street, WwW 


THE CHASE 


(DIE JAGD), 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 190, No. 6. 


Pianoforte Solo ... os poe ove eee 
Pianoforte Duet .. we eee eco 
Pianoforte Trio 6 Hands) on és 

. Two Pianos (8 Hands) .. an pe os 
Violin and Pianoforte .., 


hanbens AUGENER & CO., three aoe Street, E. Cc: : dn at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, Ww. 


THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 


BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8930. 
Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 
: London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, oa also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 8, Regent Street, W 








In the Press. 


HANDBOOK. FOR SINGERS 
NORRIS “CROKER. 


(Augener’s Edition, No. 215.) 
London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C., & Regent Street, W \ 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
November rst, 1895, by 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C. ; 

1, Foubert’s Place, & 81, Regent Street, London, W. 





(Nova) publiées 





(All Music engraved and printed in England at Augenei’s 


OUVEAUTES 


le rer Novembre, 1895, chez 
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